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[Delivered at the General Meeting on Monday, 5 November 1923.] 


aware that an idea may be expressed in different 

ways ; one way may be bald, the other beauti- 
ful; one may be the merest statement of facts, 
another may present those facts so aptly or in such 
charming language that we ever afterwards recall 
them with delight. It is not improbable that, meet- 
ing here to-night after a long interval of separation, 
we may have discussed the weather, we may have 
recalled the inclement spring, we may have praised 
the summer for everything but its spells of exces- 
sive heat and its brief duration. If we have done 
so, no one will bear our commonplaces long in 
mind. They were merely bald observations to 
pass the time, forgotten as soon as made. 

But how does the poet handle the same theme ? 


‘* Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate. 
Rough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer’s lease hath all too short a date.” 


| requires no profound thought to become 


Or suppose that a student of architecture takes 
advantage of summer’s lease while it is still run- 
ning, and goes, let us say, to the south of France on 
a sketching tour. He has toiled up on a hot day 
to Roquebrune or to Gourdon, or to some other 
ancient and interesting village perched upon a hill. 
What is his first desire on reaching his destination, 


A 


a desire that takes precedence over the most delight- 
ful sketching ? It is to quench his thirst. This 
laudable wish—still laudable, at any rate, in the Old 
World—he may well gratify by calling for a bottle 
of the vin du pays, with ice if possible. All quite 
matter-of-fact and prosaic. But how does the poet 
express the student’s longing ? 


‘**O, for a draught of vintage ! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provengal song, and sunburnt 
mirth !” 


Just as the plainest idea can be rendered hand- 
some by clothing it in the gorgeous raiment of 
poetry, so the crudest necessities of building can 
be ennobled by Architecture. That, indeed, is one 
of its functions : to turn the disjointed prose of the 
client’s sketch-plan into an organic whole, infused 
with the spirit of poetry : to transmute his halting 
murmurs into the liquid song of the nightingale. 

But you may say that poetry is not apt for every- 
day use, or even confess that you have no ear for it. 
Well, there is noble prose, as well as fascinating 
poetry. But prose, to be noble, cannot be hap- 
hazard ; its words must be carefully selected and 
skilfully blended, chosen as well for the aptness of 
their meaning as the music of their sound. 
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I will not pursue the parallel to your discomfort, 
but will merely add, descending from the noble to 
the commonplace, that even an advertisement is 
more likely to be efficacious if couched in reason- 
able prose than if presented in the form of a crisp 
but odiously familiar conversation. 

As with noble prose, so with fine architecture : its 
component parts must be carefully marshalled and 
skilfully adjusted, apt for their purpose and agree- 
able to the eye ; and although in small buildings the 
scope is narrower than in large, yet the same prin- 
ciples hold good in both. 

What is the moral to be drawn from this analogy? 
This, that as we are agreeably affected by fine litera- 
ture without knowing exactly why, so, with like 
vagueness, are we impressed with good architec- 
ture. But as literary style can only be acquired by 
study and practice, so also can the faculty of design 
in architecture only be acquired by training. 

This fact is sometimes overlooked by those who 

are about to build, especially if their intentions are 
not ambitious. ‘They have been known to employ 
a builder or a decorator or a land agent or a house 
furnisher, so simple do they consider the problem 
to be, so prudent are they in saving the expense of 
an architect. But, depend upon it, with these prac- 
titioners the cost of design is always added to the 
‘bill, although it may not appear as a separate item. 
And, more important still, the work of design is 
done in such cases by men who are not trained to 
it—men admirable in their own occupations, but 
who, in the nature of things, cannot have devoted 
much time to studying the niceties of design ; and 
by design I mean not merely external appear- 
ance, but the arrangement of the building, whether 
great or small, its aptness, its relation to the sun, 
the disposition of its windows, doors and fireplaces, 
not to mention a due supply of cupboards. 

If only in the past the designing of houses had 
not been left to excellent (if speculating) builders, 
untrained for this side of their enterprise, how far 
less depressing, or irritating, would be the suburbs 
of our cities and country towns ! The past is irre- 
vocable, but the present and the future are in our 
own hands, and my appeal to the public is that just 
as when they are ill they employ a doctor, if their 
teeth trouble them they go to a dentist, or if they are 
suitors at law they seek the skill of a barrister, so if 
they undertake work requiring architectural design 
they should go to an architect ; not for the sake of 
the architect, but for the sake of the public them- 
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selves. More especially is this necessary when it is 
borne in mind that the barrister and his inarticulate 
client, the doctor and his patient, the dentist and 
his victim, all die and are forgotten ; whereas in 
architecture the results are abiding, and the sins of 
the fathers are visited upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation. 

Architecture is abiding : so it is if climate is pro- 
pitious, or, if unpropitious, is duly taken into ac- 
count ; if motorists are somewhat curbed in their 
desire to rush through ancient towns and villages ; if 
the work of our forefathers is deemed to hold lessons 
for ourselves. Each generation has its own views as 
to this last point. Even so ponderous a matter as 
architecture is subject to the vagaries of fashion. It 
has been so throughout its history. Greek architec- 
ture became fashionable in Rome and decided the 
forms of the Roman builders. Ancient Roman archi- 
tecture became fashionable in Italy of the fifteenth 
century and decided the trend of design during the 
period we call the Renaissance ; Italian architecture 
became fashionable over the rest of Europe and 
gradually ousted the native Gothic style of Northern 
countries. Gothic architecture itself had sprung and 
developed from ancient classic forms largely in con- 
sequence of slowly changing fashion. In the days 
of Elizabeth classic features were built into or added 
on toGothic houses in order to bring them more into 
the fashion ; and Kirby Hall, one of the most fasci- 
nating productions of the early designers in the 
revived classic of Elizabeth’s time, was itself mod- 
ernised, the better to conform with fashion, in the 
time of the first Charles by the insertion of features 
designed on more scholarly lines. 

In the distant past the pursuit of fashion was in- 
timately associated with structural development, 
and was, in fact, a process of slow evolution. Butin 
the nearer past the changes have been more rapid, 
prompted as they have been not by structural de- 
velopment, but by admiration of the appearance of 
older buildings. Thus we have had the artificial 
Gothic of Horace Walpole, the fleeting Greek 
revival, the more genuine Gothic revival initiated by 
Pugin, which in its turn has given way to modern 
design founded on classic ideals. Indeed, so much 
has the classic spirit permeated our schools that the 
study of Gothic has fallen almost into abeyance, a 
fact much to be deplored ; for the student of archi- 
tecture will find his account in studying every phase 
of it which has dominated his own forefathers, and it 
is a short-sighted policy which would confine his 
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attention to those phases only which may be sup- 
posed to minister to his immediate needs. 

All these changes of fashion have their lesson for 
us. Some few teach us what to avoid, but by far 
the greater number show us how skilful men of old 
solved their problems ; how they adapted their 
designs, not only to the wants of their clients, but 
to the materials at hand ; how they contrived to 
make their buildings at once express their purpose 
and give pleasure to the eye, and this through the 
whole gamut of fancy, from that bestowed upon 
the simplest cottage to that which produced the 
most gorgeous and complicated cathedral. May I 
therefore make another appeal to the public—to 
hesitate once, to hesitate twice, to hesitate thrice 
before consenting to the destruction of these 
ancient works of art, remembering, among other 
things, that the beauty of a building does not con- 
sist in the ivy with which it is covered, but in the 
design and the materials which the ivy hides. 
There may sometimes be circumstances which 
renderthe retention of ancient buildings impossible, 
but it should be borne strongly in mind that their 
number is limited, that they cannot be replaced, 
and that their disappearance may result in such 
pangs as followed the obduracy of the proud 
‘Tarquin in rejecting the Sibylline books. 

It must not be supposed that architects love these 
old buildings and are jealous of their safety from 
any feeling of despair at emulating their beauty. 
On the contrary ; many modern buildings are as 
worthy of preservation as those of the past, and the 
standard of design is gradually but surely im- 
proving. We are emerging from the network of 
revivals which marked the nineteenth century. 
We attack our problems on their own merits, 
guided but not enslaved by the work of ancient 
masters. Not only is the standard improving, but 
the number of those who improve it is increasing. 
The country is full of architects who do good work, 
work of refinement and distinction, showing careful 
training and skill in the use of opportunities. No 
longer is London the only source whence fine archi- 
tecture can be obtained ; other towns and even the 
country districts can supply it: and there are 
scores of architects unknown, perhaps, beyond 
their own neighbourhood whose work would have 
been the admiration and envy of their predecessors 
of like degree. 

I take a cheerful view of the future of architecture, 
especially when remembering the growing interest 


shown in the subject by the public at large. The 
civic spirit, which has done so much to make us 
what we are, is stirred more deeply than in bygone 
years by the beauty of art; and of all the arts, 
architecture reflects the spirit of its age with most 
insistence. ‘The man in the street, that ultimate 
arbiter of our destinies, has but to raise his eyes 
to behold its manifestations, whereas the work of 
the painter and, in slightly less degree, that of the 
sculptor is shrouded from his gaze by the walls of 
private houses or those of public institutions, 
entrance into which requires an effort of will, and 
in many cases an outlay of money. The fact that 
works of art are so shrouded brings home to us the 
truth of the old saying that architecture is the 
mother of the arts, for pictures and the choicer sorts 
of sculpture have always required, in Europe, at 
any rate, the protection of walls and roof, and 
where there are walls and roof there already is, or 
ought to be, architecture. It is the architect who 
first comes on the scene and provides the structure, 
it is the other artists who then help to embellish it 
and take advantage of its protection to display their 
wares. 

The patronage of the public is as essential to one 
art as to another. But workers in architecture are in 
some respects at a disadvantage in comparison with 
their brothers of the brush and the chisel. These lat- 
ter can of their own volition, and whenever the spirit 
moves them, embody their visions in tangible, 
visible form. They can fill their studios with 
masterpieces at little material expense. All they 
then have to do is to sell them : and if in the course 
of this proceeding it should chance that they find it 
expedient to appeal to the munificence of different 
localities, they can at small cost send their work from 
one exhibition to another. Not so with us architects. 
Before we can begin to create we have to be set in 
motion by some outside power, and when we do 
move we have to embody not so much our own 
visions as those of some one else. We cannot accu- 
mulate a stock of our productions as can our luckier 
brothers of other arts, nor can we exhibit them with 
the same facility or frequency. Indeed, no exhibi- 
tion can do justice to architecture. It can give us 
drawings of more or less exactitude, or better still, it 
can give us photographs. But no drawings and no 
photographs can do adequate justice to a building, 
inasmuch as its appearance is only one out of many 
of its claims to success. Except to the initiated or to 
the imaginative, these representations tell nothing 
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of its suitability, or of its disposition in relation to 
its surroundings, and to that great factor in our 
lives—the sun. That is where we are handicapped, 
for just as in historical research it is hazardous to 
depend upon quotations, and it therefore becomes 
necessary to consult original sources of information, 
so in attempting to form a true judgment of archi- 
tecture it is wiser, not to say necessary, to see the 
building itself and not to depend upon the quota- 
tions which drawings and photographs supply. 
Thus it comes about that architects find, to use the 
language of commerce, their capital tied up and their 


assets far less liquid than do their fellow-artists in 
painting and sculpture. 

But these disabilities apply only to the process of 
making our work known to the general public ; 
when once it is executed it is fully in evidence to 
local observers, and becomes one of the many 
mirrors that reflect the spirit of the age. The record 
of our own age lies with us ; let it not be mean and 
contemptible, but rather let it be, by happy har- 
mony between the public and the architect, a record 
fit to vie with that of the great days of Rome or the 
spacious times of Queen Elizabeth. 


Vote of Thanks to the President 


THE RT. HON. LORD RIDDELL: Mr. 
President, ladies and gentlemen, I have been asked 
to propose a vote of thanks to the President because 
I understand from the Secretary that I am regarded 
as the best example present of what is known as “ the 
man in the street.’””’, There are many eminent Judges 
here, many eminent architects, many eminent doctors, 
and many eminent professional men of various kinds ; 
but it was thought desirable that this vote of thanks 
should be moved by one who may be regarded as the 
representative of the ignorant. 

Before I say a few words about the delightful 
paper which has just been delivered, I should 
like to say something about Mr. Gotch himself. I 
have always understood that the practice of archi- 
tecture was a very healthy pursuit, but until I saw 
Mr. Gotch I never really understood how healthy 
it was. You may be surprised to learn that Mr. 
Gotch is the ‘‘ Father”’ of the Council. I think he 
is much too young to be the father of anything. The 
selection of Mr. Gotch marks a notable innovation 
in the proceedings of this important body. Mr. 
Gotch is what is known as a provincial architect. 
There were times when provincial architects were 
spoken of with scorn by their London brothers ; but, 
like many people who speak of others with scorn, the 
London brothers have learned to fear them. And 
I need hardly say some of the most prominent members 
of the profession practise in the provinces. Mr. Gotch 
resides in Northamptonshire, which, as you all know, 
is the home of many beautiful buildings ; and it is 
pleasant to think that he has absorbed the atmosphere 
which has been created for him by those who lived 
in past times. I expect that all the members of the 
profession here are acquainted with his books, but it is 
doubtful whether they have been as widely read by the 
laity as they should be. Mr. Gotch is one of the most 
notable historians of architecture. He has rendered 
great service, not only to his profession, but to his 
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country, in recording interesting things about buildings 
erected in the past, and about the customs and prac- 
tices of architects in past times. 

He only lightly touched upon a very interesting point, 
if I may say so, one of the most interesting of the many he 
dealt with and one of the most interesting of the present 
time, I do not say as interesting as Free Trade and Pro- 
tection, yet at the same time a really practical point. 
We know that the education of architects is an 
important matter. I said at the Institute, when I last 
had the pleasure of speaking to you, that doctors bury 
their failures in the churchyard, lawyers bury theirs in 
the Bankruptcy Court, but architects’ failures remain 
for all time as a public menace. That shows how 
necessary it is to educate architects. But there is 
another thing that is equally necessary, and that is the 
education of the public. Nothing is more important 
from a municipal, an ethical, and indeed from every 
other point of view, than that the public should be 
educated about architecture. Nothing gives more 
pleasure than to understand what are beautiful build- 
ings. It is very cheap looking at buildings ; it costs 
money to sce picture galleries, but even the poorest 
can admire beautiful buildings. My friend Mr. 
Squire, who is here to-night, and other—I was going 
to say—enthusiasts have been doing a great work in 
trying to persuade the Press to devote more space to 
architecture. It has been a real pleasure to me to be of 
some slight assistance in that respect. I would only 
like to say this, it lies within the scope of every architect 
to do missionary work. The Press is a curious 
institution. The public believe that the Press is 
always anxious to move. Not atall. The Press re- 
quires to be moved, and to be satisfied that the person 
who wishes to move it can provide good copy in 
which the public will be interested. As you know, the 
Press is moved from various directions ; it is moved 
from the Law Courts, from Westminster, and from 
other places. But my complaint about architects is 
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that they do not move the Press enough. It is open to 
every architect to be a missionary. I do not propose 
to detain you longer, but I would venture to stress the 
point that every architect should be a missionary for 
architecture, for good architecture; and that every archi- 
tect who lives in a provincial town should get into touch 
with the newspaper in that town, with a view to induc- 
ing the editor to devote a certain amount of space to 
architecture. You will never get rid of the monstrosi- 
ties referred to by the President until you educate the 
public. There are many ways of doing this, by lec- 
tures, etc., but one of the best ways is through the 
medium of the Press. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, I am sure you will wish 
me to tender your heartfelt thanks to the President for 
his thoughtful and scholarly paper. He was wise, I 
think, in refraining from dealing with too technical 
matters. He spoke in a sense which even I could 
understand ; in his paper he preached the true doc- 
trines of architecture : beauty and suitability. I noted, 
however, that he said very little about the commercial 
side of architecture. As one who does a good deal of 
building, I would venture to suggest to architects that 
in addition to perfecting design they should also perfect 
their business methods. We recently sent a man to 
America to study American methods of preparing 
plans and so on. I was much struck by the dif- 
ferences exhibited by the two systems. And | was 
much interested to observe the detail with which 
American working drawings are prepared. Of course, 
if you have a troublesome client, even details in working 
drawings do not prevent extras, but they bring the client 
up to the bit, and enable the architect, when the client 
wishes to depart from the working drawings, to say to 
him, ‘‘ Now, Mr. So-and-So, this has already been 
thought out carefully ; this will cost you a great deal of 
money.” 

The best tribute I can pay to you, Mr. President, 
is to say that you seemed to have no sooner begun 
your address than you had finished, and that is the 
best test of a paper. I hope you will have a most 
successful year of office, and you will take from this 
hall here to-night the best wishes of everyone present. 

MR. SYDNEY SMITH (Chairman, Kettering 


Urban District Council) : I have been asked to second 
this resolution because I probably have a more intimate 
acquaintance with Mr. Gotch and the members of Mr. 
Gotch’s family than any other person in this room. The 
professional colleagues of Mr. Gotch conferred a very 
signal honour upon him when they made him President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects; but I 
venture to think that in honouring Mr. Gotch they 
honoured themselves, and, still further, they gave 
unbounded delight to the inhabitants and fellow- 
citizens of Mr. Gotch in his native town, to the district 
in which he lives, and the whole county of North- 
ampton, where he is so well known and so highly 
esteemed. It is a great thing to be an architect, but 
it is a still greater thing to be able to say, as we can say 
of Mr. Gotch, that in addition to being an architect he 
has played his part, and his full part, in helping to 
mould, to guide, and to form the opinions of other 
people through his civic activities. After all, that is a 
very considerable test. 

Mr. Gotch is a remarkable member of a very 
remarkable family. Most of you will be acquainted 
with the delightful work of Mr. Thomas Gotch, the 
painter, whose work has charmed many people in this 
country, on the Continent and in the Colonies ; and 
Mr. Henry Gale Gotch and his other brother, Mr. 
Davies Gotch, have both achieved distinction in their 
different walks of life. It is a great pleasure and 
privilege to me, as a fellow-citizen of Mr. Gotch’s, to 
second the resolution so aptly, so happily, and so 
eloquently moved by Lord Riddell. 

MR. ARTHUR KEEN [Hon. Secretary] put the 
resolution to the meeting, and it was carried by 
acclamation. 

THE PRESIDENT, in reply, said: I am ex- 
tremely obliged both to the proposer and to the 
seconder of this resolution for the very kind way in 
which they have spoken; the proposer chiefly for 
what he said concerning my address, and the seconder 
for what he said of my family. I heartily thank Mr.Smith 
for having brought before a London audience the vir- 
tues of a provincial family. And I thank you, ladies 
and gentlemen, for the kind way in which you have 
received this resolution and passed it. 
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Presentation of the R.I.B.A. Street Architecture Medal to Mr. W. Curtis 
Green, A.R.A., Vice-President 


THE PRESIDENT: The next business that 
devolves upon the President is both pleasant and 
interesting; it is to present the Medal to the 
successful—shall I say competitor ?—in a competition, 
novel so far as England is concerned, which has 
recently been established for the best public building 
erected in London during the past year. This idea, 
as I have said, is entfrely new in England, although it 
has been accepted in France and in America for some 
time. It was promulgated from the presidential chair 
by our late President, Mr. John W. Simpson, at the 
suggestion of a still earlier President, Mr. Hare ; and 


tors there were to this building, but I am fully satisfied 
with the justice in itself of the award of the jury. 
Anyone who has seen that building, and especially 
anyone who has seen the interior of it, will agree that 
it is a most beautiful design, and particularly apt for its 
purpose. It shows a great knowledge of detail, and is 
worked out with infinite care ; and the colour and the 
choice of material are extremely satisfying. I will 
not proceed to what I might say in further praise, 
knowing the modest nature of Mr. Green, who 
is within earshot. ‘The Bronze Medal has been 
designed by Mr. Langford Jones. In addition to the 
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LANGFORD JONES, SCULPTOR. 


the idea is, I think, a very excellent one, as it interests 
both the client and the public, and it helps to improve, 
and in this case I think one may say to ennoble, com- 
mercial architecture. It not only does that, but it 
acknowledges the merit of the architect himself. In 
this case a powerful jury was appointed, consist- 
ing of Lord Crawford and Balcarres, the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, Sir Reginald Blomfield, 
and Mr. Guy Dawber ; and I am credibly informed 
that they had a certain amount of difficulty in deciding 
the competition, because there were several excellent 
buildings brought to their notice. Eventually they 
awarded the Medal to the Wolseley Building in Picca- 
dilly, which was designed by Mr. Curtis Green, a 
Fellow of our Institute. I am not aware what competi- 
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Bronze Medal, the prizewinner receives a Diploma, 
signed by the members of the jury. 

This is an extremely interesting departure so far as 
England is concerned, and I am glad to say it has 
resulted excellently, and I trust—as I think you all 
trust—that Mr. Curtis Green may be only the first 
of a distinguished series of architects who will receive 
this Medal. I have the greatest pleasure in presenting 
it to him. 

MR. CURTIS GREEN, A.R.A. (Vice-President) : 
I have been very fortunate—I think every architect is 
fortunate who has a client who will build within four 
miles of Charing Cross. I was particularly so in my 
clients, the Wolseley Motors, Ltd. The then managing 
director, my friend Mr. Ernest Hopwood, and one ofthe 
present directors, Mr. Jacob, had the foresight, unusual 
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in this country, to see that architecture is a commercial 
asset. They spared nothing to make Wolseley House a 
fit headquarters for a great commercial undertaking. 
The faults it has are those of their architect, not theirs. 
I am revealing no secret in telling you that they have 
refused more than one advantageous offer to part with 
their building. I have heard it said that such a build- 
ing must add very much to the cost of the Wolseley 
cars. If the annual cost of the building was distri- 
buted amongst Wolseley cars, the annual turn-out is 
so large that it would be an infinitesimal amount per 
car. But this is not the case. The cost of a car is 
estimated on the works cost plus the dealer’s com- 
mission. Retail selling expenses (in which is included 
Wolseley House) are not brought into the calculation 
at all. 

The fact that laymen as well as architects have 
spoken to me of their liking for Wolseley House is, I 
think, encouraging. It is an indication that they 
weary of the individual caprice that has lowered the 
art to the level that we see in every street, and that they 
welcome a return to the traditional lines of Wren. We 
do not all of us realise that Roman forms have been in 
use in this country longer than any others. 

I am grateful to you, sir, for your kindly appreciation 
of Wolseley House. I am under no illusions myself 
about its merits. My friend Mr. Dircks showed me 
an American paper in which I read something like 
this : 

““ Wolseley House is the sort of thing we are accus- 
tomed to in America. It is not very good, but the 


inside is interesting.” Please don’t take that down. 
I should not like it to get about! But you may take 
down this. The building owes something to America, 
particularly to McKim. It owes something to 
Letarouilly and more fundamentally to Gibbs. In plan 
and composition it owes nothing consciously to the 
past. Had I the training some of the younger men are 
getting to-day, and the experience of previous oppor- 
tunities such as our American friends get, the design 
would have developed more easily and freshly. 

The American architect moves from one great 
building to another with the ease that comes from 
constant practice ; with us such opportunities are few 
and far between. 

Robert Louis Stevenson used to write out page after 
page from the great writers of English literature to 
absorb technique. To the younger men I should 
say the orders, lovely as they are, are the beginning, 
not the end, of architecture. They are the grammar 
of the art; learn them as Stevenson learned to write 
English. Learn them while you are young. Learn them 
so weil that you are freed from the books once and for 
all. You will then be in a position to speak to the 
public and to one another in a language that is common 
property. You will be free to be original and produce 
living architecture such as is produced by a mere 
handful of those few who have done the same, and 
whose work we hold in highest esteem to-day. 

I thank vou, sir, and I hope that next year you will 
find a building more worthy of the R.I.B.A. Medal 
than is Wolseley House. 


The Unveiling of Mr. Waterhouse’s Portrait 


THE PRESIDENT : One of the pleasantest duties 
of an incoming President is to hand over, formally, to 
the Institute the portrait of his predecessor, in order 
that it may be added to that unrivalled collection of 
portraits which the Institute possesses, and which have 
been painted by the most eminent portrait painters of 
the various periods in which they were executed. I 
hope—in fact, I feel convinced—that the portrait of 
our last President will not be thought a blot upon that 
series, either in the features themselves which have 
been limned, or in the work of the limner, who is Sir 
William Orpen, R.A. The occasion is the more inter- 
esting as the portrait of Mr. Waterhouse will join that 
of his eminent father, an event which has not hitherto 
occurred in the history of the Institute. But we know 
not what possibilities the future may hold. 

It is not incumbent upon me to-night to say anything 
about Mr. Waterhouse as an architect ; and I do not 
want to say very much about him at all, because it 
requires great skill and tact and delicacy to praise 


a man to his face without giving him offence. All 
those who have watched Mr. Waterhouse’s career as 
President of this Institute during the last two years can 
but have admired the skill with which he has conducted 
its proceedings. Part of the period of his presidency 
was one of somewhat pronounced internal strife, upon 
which I shall not attempt to enlarge; it would be 
wholly uninteresting to our visitors, and would tend to 
no advantage among ourselves. But with this I am 
sure we shall all agree: that during his presidency 
he exhibited very great tact and fairness, not 
only in connection with our own affairs but also in 
connection with public affairs. We have seldom had 
a President who was able to bring so much culture and 
eloquence to the help of his great purpose. 

I have the greatest possible pleasure in formally 
unveiling this picture, which is to be added to those of 
Mr. Waterhouse’s illustrious predecessors. 

MR. PAUL WATERHOUSE said that the em- 
barrassment of witnessing the kindly reception of his 
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portrait was added to by his being called upon to make 
aspeech. But he had certain acknowledgments which 
he was only too glad to make. 

It had been said that every young man looking 
forward on his future saw his life as a battle between 
himself and circumstances—a battle in which he, as 
hero, came out eventually triumphant. What the 
young visionary did not see, however, were the sur- 
roundings of that battlefield. Centred as his ideas 
were upon his own prowess and the success of his own 
personal efforts, he did not observe that around the 
scene of conflict were a landscape and an atmosphere 
made not by himself but by his companions in life. 
He (the speaker), well advanced as he was in the 
struggle, had come to realise that the beauty and plea- 
santness of that landscape were really of far more 
importance than victory or defeat, and he had to 
acknowledge that the scenery of his contest—a friend- 
ship among his professional companions and a forbear- 
ance beyond all desert—were blessings to enjoy and to 
prize beyond any fruits of mere success. 

Of the present ceremony he had no exaggerated idea 
—he fully realised that the hanging up of a presidential 
portrait was a mere matter of routine. But even if he 
were not aware that the President, Mr. Gotch, had 
graciously invested it at a previous meeting with 
expressions of special goodwill, he felt that he would 
be merely churlish if he did not appreciate and acknow- 
ledge three very valuable privileges that accompanied 
the act. 

It meant, in the first place, admission to a very goodly 
company of men, many of whom were old friends, 
some of whom were living friends. He instanced the 
energetic Mr. J. W. Simpson, whose active presidency 
had been an exhaustive example to his years of office ; 
the courtly Sir Aston Webb, “‘ whose high personal 
honours had never abated his generous friendship 
towards a respectful admirer”; Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, ‘‘ whose Latinity of style was paralleled by a 
classic courage of tongue and pen’; Mr. Leonard 
Stokes, Mr. Collcutt, and Sir Wm. Emerson. Among 
the no longer living he alluded with affectionate feeling 
to the lovable Newton, the gentle Sir Ernest George, 
and Penrose painted “ more like an astronomer (which 
he was) than an architect, and more like an architect 
than (what he also was) a ’Varsity Blue.”’ 

Referring to the thirteen names of the more illus- 
trious of the painters who in themselves enhanced the 
great privilege of admission to the gallery, he came to 


the name of Sir William Orpen, a painter to whom it 
was a great honour for any man to sit, and said how 
greatly he had valued the acquaintanceship as well as 
the artistic powers of the artist with whom he had 
spent so many happy hours. Not least among his 
brilliant qualities did he observe and respect his amaz- 
ing conscientiousness. He was reminded of the story 
of the thief who sent a five-pound note to the victim 
from whom he had stolen a tenner, saying, “I stole 
your money. Conscience has ‘ gnored,’ so I send five 
pounds. If it ‘ gnores’ again I will send some more.” 

Not once nor twice did conscience “ gnore ” while 
he sat to Sir William Orpen, and as the painter was the 
cheeriest of companions as well as a worker whom it 
was an inspiring privilege to watch, he had welcomed, 
far from resenting, the additional sittings which the 
artist so generously gave to a subject which he feared 
was not up to the great man’s usual rank of distinction 
in the sitter. 


Among those present were :—The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Sumner of Ibstone, P.C.; The Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell ; 
Lord and Lady Charnwood ; Sir Ryland Adkins, K.C., 
M.P., Chairman, Northants C.C.; Mr. H. J. Waring, 
M.S., B.Sc., F.R.C.S., Vice-Chancellor, University of 
London; Sir W. Hale-White, K.B.E., F.R.C.P., 
President, Royal Society of Medicine; Sir Richard 
Winfrey, M.P.; Sir John J. Burnet; Sir Banister 
Fletcher ; Mr. Owen Parker, M.P.; Mr. J. C. Squire, 
President of the Architecture Club; Mr. E. J. Par- 
tridge, President of the Society of Architects; Mr. 
W. R. Davies, C.B., Board of Education ; Mr. Sydney 
Smith, Chairman, Kettering Urban District Council ; 
Mr. H. G. Gotch, C.A., J.P.; Mr. Ernest Hopwood ; 
Mr. John Bond, Town Clerk of Kettering ; Mr. T. C. 
Gotch; Mr. W. Curtis Green, A.R.A.; Mr. A. 
Jacobs, Director, Wolseley Motors, Ltd.; Professor 
Derwent Wood, R.A.; Mr. E. J. May; Mr. H. D. 
Searles-Wood ; Mr. John W. Simpson (P.P.R.1.B.A.) ; 
Major Harry Barnes ; Mr. and Mrs. E. Guy Dawber ; 
Mrs. Leonard Stokes; Mr. Arthur Keen; Mr. H. V. 
Ashley ; Mr. Walter Cave; Major H.C. Corlette ; 
Mr. Henry M. Fletcher; Mr. Walter Tapper ; 
Mr. Edward P. Warren; Mr. G. C. Lawrence; Mr. 
W. G. Newton; Mr. Michael Waterhouse ; Miss 
Ursula Waterhouse ; Mr. H. A. Welch; Professor H. 
Worthington ; Mr. Francis Jones ; Mr. W. S. Skinner ; 
Mr. E. Stanley Hall; Mr. Langford Jones. 
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Fic. 1.—GeENERAL Post Orrice, MELBOURNE, AS IN 1886. 


ARTHUR E. JoHNSON, ARCHITECT 


An Australian Architect of Last Century 


ARTHUR EBDEN JOHNSON, F.R.1I.B.A.; SOANE MEDALLIST, 1843; PAST PRESIDENT, ROYAL 


VICTORIAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, VICTORIA, AUSTRALIA. 
BY J. H. HARVEY [Licentiate]. 


HILST reading the highly interesting paper 
WV read before members of the R.I.B.A. by Mr. 
J. A. Gotch, F.S.A., in which he reviewed 
the first half-century of the R.I.B.A. (15 May 1922), 
I noted that he made special reference to the dis- 
tribution of prizes which took place on 3 April 1843, 
upon which occasion Prince Albert was a visitor. It 
is recorded that upon this evening the Soane Medallion 
‘was presented to the winner, Mr. A. Johnson,” and 
that a medal was also presented to Mr. E. Chamberlain, 
of Leicester, for an essay (provincial architects were 
invited to note this), and a medal of merit was awarded 
to Mr. J. W. Papworth. 
Mr. Gotch subsequently asked ‘‘ Who were the 
medallists, Mr. A. Johnson and Mr. E., Chamberlain ? ”’ 
Regarding Mr. Chamberlain I can supply no infor- 
mation, and I therefore leave his case to be dealt with 


by “ provincial architects,”’ but I am pleased to be in a 
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position to afford a few particulars relating to Mr. A. 
Johnson. 

I had the great privilege of association with Mr. 
Johnson in my younger days and up to the day of his 
death, as I served my articles with Messrs. Smith and 
Johnson, a firm which carried on a very extensive 
practice in Melbourne and of which he was the junior 
partner. 

Arthur Ebden Johnson received his early education 
in London, and was a pupil of Philip Hardwick,* 
the well-known architect. In 1842-3 his name 
appeared as a student prize-winner of the R.I.B.A. for 
the best sketches. This prize consisted of the first 
volume of the Transactions of the R.I.B.A. (1835-6), 
signed by Sir William Tite, and is now in the library of 
the R.V.I.A. in Melbourne. In 1843 he was awarded 
the Soane Medallion. 


Philip Hardwick, R.A., 1792-1870. 
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Some little time later, or just before his architectural 
career commenced—lI am not certain which—he joined 
the Royal Navy, in what capacity I never ascertained. 
I believe that he was a midshipman. During this period 
he visited the East Indies. 

We next hear of him in Melbourne, Australia, where 
his grandfather, the Honourable William Ebden, 
M.L.C., an Englishman of considerable means, who 
was responsible for his migration to Australia, held 
office as Colonial ‘Treasurer in a nominee Government 
before the present constitution of Victoria was granted. 

These were the exciting ‘“‘ gold diggings ”’ days of the 
early “‘ fifties,” and, following the example of most of 
the young arrivals of that time, Johnson went to “ the 
diggings.” I am not aware whether he actually 
engaged in the pursuit of digging for gold or not, but 
he soon became tired of the life and returned to Mel- 
bourne. 

About this time the Government of Victoria (which 
had been separated from New South Wales in 1851, 
and was now an independent State) decided to build 
a new General Post Office, and competitive designs 
were invited for the building. A prize was to be 
awarded to the author of the best design, but this 
design never materialised, and subsequently Johnson 
was appointed a Departmental architect for the express 
purpose of making a design and the working drawings 
for the building. 

This work he successfully accomplished, and the 
first portion of the building, which occupied the whole 
of the frontage to Bourke Street (about 128 feet) and 
half that to Elizabeth Street (the whole of which, when 
completed, will be about 320 feet), was erected, the 
structure consisting of two floors on the street fron- 
tages (Fig. 1). 

An open arcade (Fig. 2) occupies the two frontages on 
the ground floor, and a tower marks the corner, while a 
large central hall, lighted from the roof and by clere- 
story windows, was planned as a public business room. 

The whole size of the block reserved for Post Office 
purposes was, as before stated, about 320 feet by about 
128 feet. (Since then adjoining properties have been 
acquired, but these do not affect the structure under 
notice.) 

It is interesting to note that the rapid progress of the 
State rendered it evident before the building was 
opened that more floor space would be required, and 
therefore the large hall was not at the time used for the 
purpose for which it was originally designed, but was 
appropriated for the work of a general sorting and mail 
room, and it remained in use as such until a few years 
ago, when the provision of additional accommodation 
by the erection of a second building at the west end of 
the city, about half a mile from the structure here 
referred to, and adjacent to the principal railway ter- 
minus of the State, relieved it. 
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During the whole of this period (nearly fifty years) 
the public had to conduct its business at windows and 
counters which communicated directly with the open 
arcade. 

When the second Postal Building was completed, 
it became possible to utilise the commodious hall 


Fic. 2.—ARCADE OF GENERAL Post OFFicr, MELBOURNE. 
ArTHuR E. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 


of the older structure for the purpose originally 
intended by its designer, who had died in the meantime, 
but the credit for converting what had been for so 
many years used as the “‘ Mail Room ” into a public 
business room was usurped by the then political head 
of the Department. No credit whatever was given to 
the deceased architect. 
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The original building has been added to upon two 
occasions. First it was raised by two additional floors, 
and the original tower, which was not a happy concep- 
tion, was demolished and replaced by a lofty clock 
tower of different design. Later still, as business 
increased, an extension of the Elizabeth Street front 
to the extent of five bays was made, but this was carried 
to a height of two floors only, being in continuation of 
the existing design. ‘The additional two storeys over 
the older portion, and the new tower, were designed by 
the late Peter Kerr, F.R.I.B.A. 

It may be mentioned that though Johnson designed 
the original building, a woodcut of it appears in the 
London Builder of 18 February 1871 (page 127, vol. 
xxix) in which Mr. Wardell is credited with the 
design. Wardell was the professional head of the 
Public Works Department of Victoria when the build- 
ing was completed, and during part of the period 
whilst it was under construction, but there his con- 
nection with it ended. (This fact was commented 
upon in one of the Melbourne daily newspapers in the 
middle seventies.’’) 

In addition to the Post Office Johnson designed and 
made drawings for several other Government build- 
ings, including the present Melbourne High School 
(formerly termed ‘‘ The Model School ’’), the lodge 
and entrance gates at the Hospital for Insane, Kew, a 
suburb of Melbourne, and a design for the Spring 
Street front of the Melbourne Parliament Houses, 
which, however, got no further than a sketch, the 
design as completed being the original one by Peter 
Kerr. In addition Johnson prepared and carried out 
a design for the completion of the Custom House in 
Flinders Street, which had been in an unfinished state 
for some years. 

In the early “ seventies ” the Victorian Government 
invited competitive designs for the new Law Courts, and 
this competition having been won by Mr. A. L. Smith, 
Johnson, who had always been a good friend to Smith, 
retired from the public service and joined him in open 
partnership, and the firm produced the final design 
and the contract drawings for the building, which, 
however, was carried out by the Public Works Depart- 
ment (Fig. 3). 

This block of buildings is about 313 feet square, and 
is in the form of a quadrangle. It is two floors in 
height and has frontages to William, Lonsdale and 
Little Bourke Streets and to a right of way. William 
and Lonsdale Streets are each gq feet and Little Bourke 
Street 33 feet wide. In the quadrangle is the Library, 
an isolated block, considerably higher than the other 
buildings, and surmounted by a dome (evidently 
inspired by the dome of the “ Four Courts,”’ Dublin). 
Fight distinct court rooms are provided in the building, 
each angle of which contains a court, and in addition 
there are two in Lonsdale Street and two in Little 


Bourke Street. The “ angle courts ” were originally 
intended to carry domes, and their external walls are 
constructed in an exceedingly solid and massive 
manner; but from motives of economy the domes 
were omitted. The external faces of the walls are of 
Tasmanian freestone on a plinth of Victorian basalt. 

The partnership referred to was a singularly success- 
ful one, one partner being essentially the complement 
of the other. Johnson took comparatively little 
interest in the practical supervision of the works or 
in the general business of the firm; these were 
attended to by Smith, who, in addition to possessing 
a fine practical knowledge, was a good business man. 
(Smith was one of the pupils of Cubitt and Co., of 
London, and was, I believe, at one time a Fellow of the 
R.1.B.A.) 

During the term of their partnership they carried out 
a very large amount of work. The head office of the 
Bank of Victoria in Collins Street, Melbourne, was de- 
signed by Johnson(Fig.4),and for many years the whole 
of the branch offices of that bank in the State, together 
with branch offices for the Bank of New South Wales 
and the Union Bank of Australia, were designed and 
supervised by them, whilst the Melbourne office of the 
Union Bank in Collins Street was erected under their 
supervision, and, with the exception of the actual 
Collins Street front, was from their designs. 

The front was designed by a London architect. A 
rather unusual development occurred in connection 
with the design of this front. During a period of 
several months Johnson made several sketches for it, 
any one of which would have formed an ornament to 
the street; but, as the head office of the bank is in 
London, these had to be submitted to the Board of 
Directors, who would accept none of them, but 
insisted upon the designing of the front by a London man. 
Very elaborate general and detail drawings for the work 
were forwarded to Melbourne, but according to these 
the returns of all the cornices projected upon each side 
over the building lines of the adjoining properties. 
Evidently it was thought in the London architect’s 
office that there was plenty of room in Australia, and 
that an extra few feet made no difference. The conse- 
quence of this blunder was that another pupil and 
myself—it was during the term of my articles—had the 
work of reducing proportionately every detail of the 
front, including all the full-size profiles, to such a scale 
as would ensure the architecture confining itself to the 
boundaries of the land. 

The firm gained the competition for the head office 
of the Colonial Bank of Australasia in Melbourne, and 
carried out that building. It also won the competition 
for the chief Fire Brigade Station on the Eastern Hill, 
Melbourne. This is built on the most elevated site in 
the immediate vicinity of the city. 

It had also an extensive connection among the so- 
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Fic. 3.—Law Courts, MELBOURNE: CENTRE OF Facapgs TO LONSDALE AND LitTLe Bourke STREETS. 
ARTHUR E. JOHNSON, ARCHITECT 


called “‘ squatters’ (large sheep farmers, or “‘ wool 
kings,” as they are sometimes called), and several 
mansions in different parts of the country and in the 
residential suburbs of Melbourne were designed and 
supervised by them for this class of client. They also 
designed and carried out the Imperial Fire Office, 
Collins Street, and a large number of commercial 
structures in Melbourne. 

During the time that I was with them there was no 
church work done except in one instance: the upper 
portion of the stone spire of St. John’s Church, Toorak, 
was found to be in a state of decay, and they rebuilt it. 

Mr. Johnson was an old member of the R.V.1I.A., 
and during the year 1894-5 he occupied the presidential 
chair. About the year 1891 he revisited England, and 
probably his name will be found in the books of the 
R.1.B.A. about that time, if looked for, as I can hardly 
think it possible that he would be in London without 
visiting the Institute rooms. 

He was also-an accomplished musician. 

On the afternoon of 28 May 1895 he presided at a 
Council meeting of the R.V I.A., and upon the same 
evening he delivered an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Many 
of the Most Prominent Buildings in London.” After 
the meeting he complained of not feeling well, and that 
was the last time we saw him alive, for next morning 
he died from a heart attack in the street soon after 
leaving his residence for business. 

In common with those other members of the school 
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of highly accomplished architects who were attracted 
to Australia in the “ gold diggings days’ between 
1851 and 1865, Johnson left an indelible mark upon the 
architecture of his adopted country. Although some 
of these were students of Gothic, the majority had been 
trained in the Italian school, and they found in sunny 
Australia a climate and atmosphere which savoured of 
Italy and the South of France, in consequence of which 
they felt perfectly justified in introducing the style 
which was born and perfected under bright skies. 
Although during what was termed the “ boom ” 
period (about 1887 to 1890) several enthusiastic young 
Gothic students arrived in the city from England, and 
several commercial structures in Gothic were erected 
in Melbourne, the more appropriate Italian continued 
to hold its own and still does so. 

The introduction of the “ sky-scraper ” and reinforced 


concrete construction has given us many examples of 
more utilitarian exteriors, but even most of these 
possess some approach to Italian feeling, as far as their 
details are concerned, even when these are of the plain- 
est type, and it seems rather improbable that Gothic 
will ever assert itself in the commercial architecture of 
the Commonwealth of Australia to any great extent. 

While writing these reminiscences I have been greatly 
impressed with the desirability of chronicling in the 
records of the Institute the doings of those associated 
with it who have cut themselves off from the *‘ Hub of 
the World,” and I feel grateful to Mr. Gotch for the 
instructive and interesting dissertation which his 
research and study have afforded us, and for the sug- 
gestion which it has given me of doing something 
to help keep my late distinguished friend in 
memory. 


British Primitives at the Royal Academy: Kings’ Portraits 
BY W. R. LETHABY 


This small exhibition of mediaval paintings, pro- 
moted by Lord Lee of Fareham, is of much importance 
for the history of British art. It comprises about 135 
items—altarpieces, panels from screens and furniture, 
copies of wall paintings, a selection of especially fine 
illuminated books in private possession, embroideries, 
small works of sculpture, etc. It remains open during 
November, and this most interesting collection of 
original works will, of course, never be brought 
together in this way again. I must content myself here 
with references to a few definite points. 

First I would remark on the general use of bright 
colour in former ages—ceilings, walls, furniture, glass, 
were all surfaces to be finished by painting. One or 
two examples give suggestions for very simple colour 
schemes. A big Doom is painted over plain boarding 
like a deal floor. Along the bottom is an inscription 
in large black letter on a white ground, which makes an 
effective and suggestive piece of decoration. Another 
large panel (No. 43), from Gloucester, about 13 by 74 
feet, has the Resurrection, painted on similar boarding : 
the joints are vertical, and the background is alternately 
bright red and green in strips the width of two boards, 
with shading lines suggesting hanging drapery. 

The only pieces which I can speak of here with any 
detail are 72, 73, 74, 75. These are panels lent by 
the Society of Antiquaries, which once ‘formed part 
of a wainscot discovered in 1813 in Baston House, 
Keston, Kent. They appear to have been part of a 
series of Kings decorating the walls of a large room 
(c.1480?).” An inscription below 72 reads : ‘‘Athelstanus 
Edwardi regis filius regnavit annodni. . . .” This 
inscription is in three lines of black-letter on a white 
band, and there were evidently similar inscriptions 
under the other figures, which, however, cannot be 
identified. ‘The panels were about 2} by 5} feet, and 


seem to have been painted in oil, as was not unusual on 
wood. The figures of Kings were either seated on 
stone-like thrones or stood on chequered pavements. 
The backgrounds were of bold damask patterns ip to 
the height of the heads of the figures, where was, in each 
case, a band from which it fell like a curtain. Sucha 
series of the English Kings must have made a mag- 
nificent and significant scheme of “‘ decoration ”’ in some 
long gallery. The heads and hands are solidly painted 
and well modelled, and the damask patterns are most 
delicately done, some being made out in gold. ‘These 
paintings are so remarkable in technique and in many 
respects so modern looking that at first sight they look 
a good deal like sham Rossettis, and doubt is likely to 
suggest that they are not truly medieval. Close study 
leaves in my mind no doubt at all as to their authen- 
ticity and antiquity. Further, it is to be observed that 
the Athelstan, which would have been early in the 
series and possibly the first, was designed by one who 
knew the great portrait of Richard II at Westminster 
Abbey, which itself was painted on a panel of the stalls. 
Like Richard, Athelstan is seated on a panelled throne 
holding in his left hand a golden orb, from which a 
cross rises, and a long sceptre in his right. His full 
mantle, which falls and spreads in folds on the floor, 
shows the damask lining in a wide turnover which 
passes in a curve over the knees, and this mantle is 
sprinkled over with letters A, as the under robe of 
Richard is with R’s. This picture of Athelstan was 
obviously suggested by the portrait of Richard II. 
Again, there are in the British Museum two or three 
manuscripts having miniatures of the English Kings,each 
accompanied with a short description similar to that 
under the Athelstan. I happen to possess a genealogy 
of the English Kings on a long roll of parchment 
written just after the death of Henry VI. It is without 
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portraits, but the accounts of the Kings are entirely 
similar to that under the Athelstan panel. On my roll 
the account of this King reads: “* Ethelstanus filius 
Edwardi seniores coronatus est apud Kyngeston anno 
dni Decccexl° Regnavit VI annis....” ‘There cannot be 
the least doubt that the Society of Antiquaries’ frag- 
ments of portraits of Kings, beginning with Athelstan 
(my roil begins with Alfred), formed part of a long 
series of the English Kings in a very important work 
of furnishing in some great room. I gain the impres- 
sion of a long royal gallery, and wonder whether the 
fragments found at Keston did not formerly come from 
some such place a» Greenwich or Eltham. Careful 
study in a good light would bring out many details that 
are not noticed at first or are partially lost. I have been 
able to recover with fair accuracy the damask pattern 
of the backgrounds to the figures, which at first sight 
looks hopelessly cleaned away. The crowns are pretty 
and of various patterns. 

In the same exhibition there are many other smaller 
portraits of Kings, showing only heads and shoulders, 
and eight of these formed a uniform series. The 
origin of these is uncertain (see Catalogue Nos. 88 
and 77), but they must be considered in relation to the 
Keston series just discussed. Further, several of 
them have garments of gold damask, and similar 
drapery of much earlier date is found on the Ely panels 
also in the exhibition. On the whole, I am inclined 
to think that these smaller portraits are truly English. 
I mentioned just now the various patterns of the crowns 
in the Keston fragments. Another most beautiful and 
elaborate crown is to be seen in Mr. Tristram’s copy 
of the recently uncovered Eton wall paintings. Several 
critics have been saying that these paintings must be 
Flemish, but this pretty crown is to me a mark of 
Englishness. ‘These paintings are in tones of grey, 
only slightly touched with colour here and there 
(grisaille), and it is a curious coincidence that some 
fragments of wall painting in Islip’s upper chapel at 
Westminster have recently been revealed which are 
also of grisaille. Compare also an English manuscript 
in the present exhibition (No. 114). I feel no doubt 
whatever that the Eton paintings are English, 


I have re-examined the smaller portraits of kings 
just mentioned above and would add the following 
notes on them. 

Eight small portraits (88 to 95) also lent by the 
Society of Antiquaries are described thus in the cata- 
logue :—‘‘ A group of portraits of ruling princes 
painted upon panels of uniform size in one piece with 
their gilt frames. Each bears the name of the person 
represented upon the lower border of the frame. The 
style is that of the early sixteenth century, the country 
of origin is doubtful.” The panels are round-topped, 
about 15 by 11 inches in size, the ground for the paint- 
ing is sunk out of the solid leaving a moulding around 
the sides and top, and a splay at the bottom. The 
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raised and moulded margins are gilt. In one case, 
however (g1), the splay on which the name is inscribed 
in green and not gilt. The lettering itself of this panel 
is also different from the rest, being in black-letter, 
dim and authentic looking, while the other inscriptions 
on gilt splays are in a different and doubtful-looking 
character. On re-examination it becomes clear that 
the‘‘frames”’ were originally green (like most of the back- 
grounds) and that the gilding on them, together with 
lettering of all but one, is more recent. When this fact 
is seen the series at once appears more real and con- 
vincing and there can be little doubt that if the gilding 
on the splays were removed that the original black-letter 
inscriptions would be found. 

That the date of these panels is about 1500-15 is 
suggested by what is known of the later persons repre- 
sented, and from the fact that slight traces of Renaissance 
detail may be found in the gold chains represented. 

That they were painted in England to satisfy a tra- 
ditional demand for portraits in series I have no doubt. 
What has already been said is evidence to this effect. 
There are in the same Exhibition other groups of royal 
portraits, such as 77, 78, 79 and 83, 84, which are so 
similar to the longer series just described that there 
cannot be a doubt that all belong to one tradition. 
In the excellent catalogue it is noted that 77, 78 79, 
appear in the 1542 inventory of Henry VIII’s pictures, 
and were then regarded as valuable. ‘‘ Their author- 
ship is uncertain. They offer points of resemblance to 
the work of Mabuse . . . but are more closely related 
to portraits ascribed to Jehan Perréal, the Franco- 
Flemish painter who came to England in 1514. ‘That 
their painter was subject to Netherlandish and French 
influence is clear; but English origin is indicated by 
the gesso ornaments in relief and the plentiful use of 
gold. They point to the existence of a native school 
of portraiture.” 

The eight small panels of which it is said “‘ the origin 
is doubtful ” must equally have been painted in England, 
whoever the painter may have been. The large num- 
ber of portraits of this type is an element of the problem 
of authorship ; they are very closely akin, but all could 
hardly be by one hand. I have little doubt that the 
group of eight small portraits are earlier than the 
others (in which, by the way, I do not observe any 
raised gesso work), but these have definite points of 
resemblance with the portraits on the small panels. 

The large-size paintings from Keston described 
above are in many respects very similar to the 
smaller works. Although the flesh painting is of 
different character the draperies and backgrounds 
have much in common and I should date them 
about the same time. It is curious that there is no 
general study of royal portraits in England, for from 
the tomb effigies and other sources the likenesses of the 
earlier kings might be recovered up to Henry III or 
John. The publication of such a series would seem 
desirable. 
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FRENCH WAR MEMORIALS 


French War Memorials’ 


BY ALBERT LOUVET [HONORARY CORRESPONDING MEMBER] 
[Translated from the French by W. Henry Ward, M.A.] 


HE lofty deeds of heroism and devotion by 
which the Great War was signalised have 
called into being works of art in the form of 
commemorative monuments throughout the length 
and breadth of France. One category of these recalls 
the salient events of the war, such, for instance, as the 
defence of the Fort de Douaumont, the episode of the 
Tranchée des Baionnettes, the check to the Germans 
at Dormans; a second keeps green the memory of 
the men of a district, a school or a public institution ; a 
third commemorates the assistance we received from 
friendly nations. ‘These monuments are extremely 
numerous : side by side with those erected in impor- 
tant towns, there are an infinity in small villages ; and 
all are obviously not of equal value. In spite of the 
appointment of committees to examine the designs, 
far too many of these monuments do not rise above 
mediocrity, a thing not so much to be deplored when 
they remain simple, but dangerous when they are 
pretentious ; others, again, are executed from trade 
designs, and are consequently of slight interest even 
in the rare cases where the design is in itself unob- 
jectionable. 

These monuments—I am referring to those of 
towns of a certain importance—are usually on a con- 
siderable scale: in fact, instead of contenting them- 
selves with a simple general dedication “‘ ‘To the men 
of . . . who fell for their country ” (“‘ Aux enfants de 

. morts pour la Patrie ’’), towns have in most cases 
decided to inscribe the names of all their fallen on the 
roll of honour: and even in the case of the lesser 
towns the number of names often exceeds 2,000. The 
totals of 1870 are surpassed to an alarming degree ; 
I could mention a great school, for instance, in which 
they have risen from 12 to nearly 500. 

While these monuments are often accompanied by 
figures or ornamental devices, their essential and basic 
feature is thus the tablet on which the inscription is 
engraved. A certain number of them—and these are 
among the most important—were thrown open to 
competition ; the competitions were eagerly con- 
tested, and generally resulted in successful designs. 
But side by side with important monuments less 
ambitious ones may often be found in minor 
localities which are treated with sobriety and are 
pleasing in effect. Much poor stuff may also be met 
with ; after 1870, too, many memorials were put up 
which exhibited more zeal than art. It is to be hoped 
that in our day so rich in architects of merit we shall 
be more fortunate. But in this connection I should 


* A Paper read before the Franco-British Union of Architects. 


like to pillory the still far too common error that an 
architect is superfluous for a small monument, and 
that a contractor, or even a shop, is all that is wanted. 
The error is a fatal one. Nothing is more difficult to 
design than memorials of this kind, and the least 
ambitious may and should contain a note of art. As a 
matter of fact, in traversing the country it is an easy 
matter to pick out those memorials which bear the 
mark of a genuine architect’s hand. Unfortunately, 
and even sometimes in considerable towns, they do not 
all bear this mark. And then there are those designed 
by bad architects. On this point I will not dwell, for 
I should be sadly puzzled to define a bad architect ; it 
would be wiser to ask you to wait fifty years before 
passing a final judgment on the subject of a work of 
art. 

I have been supplied by brother architects with a 
certain number of photographs of executed works and 
of designs, which I shall have the honour of showing 
you with a brief accompanying explanation. Nothing 
can take the place of a good picture: Horace recog- 
nised long ago how much more can be learnt by the 
eye than by the ear: I will spare you the quotation 
from the old Latin poet, which would revive the happy 
days of my boyhood ; but it is still true. 

The works I am about to present to you are of all 
sorts: I cannot profess that it is a real selection, and 
there are many interesting works that I have not been 
able to include. Nevertheless, I may claim that those 
I shall show you have the common characteristic of 
having been designed by architects of merit, and that 
they are all of fine quality. I need scarcely add that I 
shall merely act as showman, without any attempt to 
assess the relative merits of designs by my brother 
architects. 

To give my exhibits a semblance of order I shall 
begin with monuments erected by towns, proceed to 
those recalling the fallen of schools or other institu- 
tions, and end with those commemorating great events, 
and those of a religious or purely patriotic character. 


TOWN MEMORIALS. 
ALGIERS. 
Archts. : Messrs. Gras & Monestes. Scrs : Messrs. 
Landowski & Bigonnet. 

These four artists won the first prize, carrying with it 
the execution, in a competition in two stages. 

The monument is to be raised on the platform of the 
Boulevard Laferriére and will command the whole city. 
On the walls of the terrace, which rises in successive tiers, 
will be engraved the names of the 4,500 men of Algiers who 
fell in the war. 
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Landowski’s central group represents a winged victory 
and two horsemen raising skyward a warrior reposing on 
the flag. The reliefs on the base represent the departure 
and return of troops. 

The monument will be carried out in stone from the 
neighbourhood of Nimes (the stone of the Maison Carrée) 
and will cost about a million francs. 


TOURCOING (Fig. 1). 
Archt.: M. Monestes ; Scr. : M. Brasseur. 


These two artists were awarded the prize in a com- 
petition. 

The monument will occupy the angle of an open space 
near the entrance to the city and in the axis of a street 
leading to Roubaix. The sculpture represents the dead 
coming up out of the trenches at the call of victory with 
banners in their hands. The names of the 2,000 fallen are 
engraved on the walls which form the background. 
The rear face is treated with a simple decorative tablet 
bearing the city’s dedication. A pool and a formal garden 
complete the scheme. 


ASNIERES. 
Archt. : M. Monestes ; Scr.: M. Roussel. 

In this scheme the graves of soldiers brought back from 
the front are grouped round the central monument. They 
consist of single slabs on which a palm branch and the 
name are carved: these appear to cover a trench in which 
the bodies are lined up. The monument proper is thus 
approached through a close surrounded by graves. It 
consists of a highinscribed stele, before which is the figure 
of a recumbent soldier. The stones employed are those of 
Chauvigny and Vilhonneur. 


BELFORT. 
Archt. : M. Lemonnier ; Scr.: M. G. Véry. 
The monument faces a long processional way to be laid 
out in the park and ending at the foot of a platform on 
which are arranged trophies of arms captured from the 


enemy. 
A statue of Victorious France will stand upon a massive 
pedestal ; and around it will be typical figures of soldiers 
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of all arms. Finally, at the rear,a funerary stele will bear 
inscriptions recalling the sacrifice of the men of Belfort 
The monument will be in the stone of Euville. 


Bar-LE-Duc (Fig. 2). 
Archt.: M. Roisin ; Scr. : M. Moreau Vauthier. 


The triumphant arch of the Sacred Way is to be erected 
at the exit from Bar-le-Duc on the Verdun road. Its 
originality lies in the fact that the archway, which is low 
and ponderous on the side towards Bar-le-Duc gains 
height and importance on the side towards Verdun. A 
frieze carried along the plinth recalls incidents of warfare. 


ETAMPES. 
Archt.: M. Gautruche ; Scr.: M. Bitter. 

This monument, which was the subject of a competition, 
will be erected in a public garden at the end of a walk. 
It consists of a stele on the front of which are engraved the 
names of the falien, and on the back the war Com- 
muniqués. It is flanked by figures representing the 
peasant of Beauce as a husbandman and as a soldier. It is 
garlanded with the fruits of the earth, and surmounted by 
a small statue of Victory. The monument is to be in the 
stone of Euville and the victory in gilt bronze. 


MOoNTREUIL-sous-Bols. 
Archt. : M. Tournaire. 

This little commune, situated at the gates of Paris, lost 
2,200 of its sons. 

The monument is to be placed in the cemetery. The 
architect, taking advantage of a steep slope, has designed a 
great retaining wall, which gives the opportunity for two 
terraces reached by monumental stairs. On the retaining 
wall panels are cut separated by gilt palms : in the centre 
is a wreath of laurel and an inscription with a Victory 
above it, and below it the entrance to an ossuary in a 
crypt. 

VICHY. 
Archt. : M. Tournaire ; Scr. : M. Roussel. 

The conditions set out that the monument should recall 
the mountain mass on which Vichy stands in the midst of 
the thermal springs that constitute its wealth. 
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A cloud of warriors is therefore seen springing forward 
to victory from a pile of rocks forming the principal 
feature of the monument, while above them stands 
immortal France. 

In this rocky substructure the architect has arranged 
that great tablets shall be hewn out to receive the names of 
the 580 men of Vichy who fell for their country. Low 
down on the rear face a small figure symbolises the 
springs which are seen welling out of the rocks on all sides. 


Sr. Maur tes Fossés_ (Fig. 3). 
Archt.: M. Dauphin; Scr.: Mile. Dinard. 


The monument was set up, after a public competition, in 
the military cemetery at the end of an avenue, 200 metres 
long. A figure of victory watches over the repose of the 
1,400 soldiers whose names are engraved on the base. 


The monument is of the stone of Hydrequent (Nord), 
the statue of that of Anstrude. 


SorIGNy (INDRE ET LOIRE). 
Archt.: M. Boille ; Scr. : M. Gaumont. 


This monument stands on the road in front of a large 
open space. A winged genius standing on a pedestal of 
very simple outline lifts up a victim and carries him to 
immortality. The names are cut on the two sides of the 
pedestal. 

The group has the calm and serenity of the great period 
of Greek art by which it is inspired. 


ROUEN. 
Archt.: M. Lisch ; Scr.: M. Verlet. 


This monument is placed in the cemetery of St. Sever 
in a hemicycle, whence the French graves radiate. Behind 
it is the English cemetery embellished by a chapel designed 
by Sir R. Blomfield. Round the hemicycle runs a wall on 
which 6,000 names are engraved : in the centre a pedestal 
carries a catafalque surrounded by figures representing the 
four great allied nations. 


BAYONNE. 


Archts.: Messrs. Molinie, Nicod and Pouthier ; Scr. : 
M. Brasseur. 

This monument, intended to be erected in one of the 
open spaces of the town, consists of a very simple unorna- 
mented wall bearing the names and constituting a great 
tablet. It is flanked by two figures, a Basque Shepherd 
and the same shepherd as a soldier. 


VERSAILLES. 
Archt.: M. Guilbert ; Scr.: M. Ernest Dubois. 


The prize was won by them after a competition in two 
stages. The monument, in honour of 2,000 Versaillais 
soldiers, will be erected at the angle of the Hétel de Ville 
facing the Avenue Thiers on one side and the Avenue de 
Paris in the axis of the palace on the other. It consists of 
a great inscription tablet flanked by symbolical female 
figures, with a forecourt before it. 


Tours 
Scr.: M. Gaumont. 

This monument consists of a great memorial tablet on 
the staircase of the Hétel de Ville. In the centre is a 
great inscription : on either side bas-reliefs representing 
War and Peace. On the return walls are the names. 


Lyons. 
Archts.: Messrs. Tony-Garnier, Roux-Spitz and 
Giroux ; Scr.: M. Larrive. 

The Island of the Swans in the Parc de la Téte d’Or will 
become the Island of the Dead. 

The monument will rise in terraces upon it, and will be 
reached by boats, or on great occasions by bridges of boats. 
Two groups of three columns will mark the entrance. 
Steps will give access to a shady avenue leading to a 
cenotaph represented by a funerary slab, born by six 
heroes. The names will be inscribed on the boundary 
wall. 


MONUMENTS TO THE FALLEN OF SCHOOLS 
OR OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


Tue Lycée Str. Louts. 
Archt.: M. Leprince-Ringuet ; Scr.: M. Gaumont. 


This monument will be placed against the reception hall 
of the school. It consists of a simply framed name tablet, 
in the centre of which a vigorous plant springs from the 
soil where two dead lie half bus ed and blossoms into a 
nude figure symbolising youth. 


LycEE JANSON DE SAILLY 


Archt.: M. Schneider. 


This monument forms the far end of the court, in the 
centre of which stands a soldier guarding the frontier. It 
represents in the centre a cenotaph adorned with palms 
and a helmet pierced in two places reproducing that worn 
by the president of the association when wounded at 
Verdun. The names are inscribed on the curved wall. 
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MaGasINs pu 


This monument is placed near the reading and writing 
rooms ; it consists of a large tablet of veined white marble 
framed in green bronze. The sculptured portions are in 
stucco ; the lower tablet in pale green marble, and the 
base in ‘‘ Comblanchien ”’ 


Sup&RIEURE DES BEAUX ARTs. 
Archt. : M. Marcel ; Scr. : M. Jean Boucher. 


This monument to 500 pupils or former pupils of the 
school is placed in the Mulberry Tree Court against the 
wall of one of the amphitheatres and is executed in “‘ Com- 
blanchien.”’ 

It is composed of a great name tablet with an orna- 
mental border. Isolated in front of it stands the figure of a 
soldier. 


MONUMENTS RECALLING SPECIAL EVENTS. 
RELIGIOUS MONUMENTS. 


DorRMANS. 
Archts. : Messrs. Gras and Rousselot. 


In order to recall the victory of the Marne, Mgr. Tissier, 
Bishop of Chalons, promoted a competition in 1920 for 
the erection of a commemorative chapel at Dormans, 
which formed the link between the two battles. 

The chapel was to be a kind of ex-voto in thanksgiving 
for victory. It was to be placed at the top of a slope and 
its surroundings to be so disposed as to admit of open-air 
ceremonies with access by stairs and sloping ways. 

Messrs. Gras and Rousselot’s plan is of the Greek 
cross tvpe; the intersection is covered by a lofty and 
massive steeple outlined against the sky. 

The architects mentioned obtained the first prize, but, 
in consequence of subsequent incidents, the execution was 
entrusted to an architect who had not competed. 


DovuAUMONT. 
1. Archts.: Messrs Azéma and Hardy. 


A competition was promoted by Mgr. Ginisty, bishop 
of Verdun, for a monument to commemorate the terrible 
struggle which centred round the fort. The monument, to 
be set on the ridge which dominates the valley, was to form 
an ossuary to contain the remains of the various units 
which took part in the fighting. It was also to comprise a 
great Catholic Church as well as Protestant, Jewish and 
Mahommedan chapels. A cemetery occupies the slope. 
The first stage of the competition produced a remarkable 
series of designs, and the five selected for the second stage 
are of such merit that I propose to show you them all. 

The first prize and the execution of the work were 
conferred upon Messrs. Azéma and Hardy. They placed 
on the ridge a long ossuary in the form of a cloister with 
the Catholic Church :n the centre and the chapels at the 
ends, except the Mahommedan chapel, which is outside. 


2. Archt.: M. Henri Royer. 


The plan is disposed along the ridge. Its author had 
the original idea of placing his ossuary in a crypt. The 
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church is central above the crypt, the chapels behind it 
In front of the ossuary is a large forecourt for open-air 
ceremonies ; a smaller one is provided in front of the 
church. 


3. Archt.: M. Bigot. 


M. Bigot won the third prize. 

His ossuaries are arranged along the ridge divided from 
end to end by a central way leading to the church. The 
crest is reached by a road following the edge of the 
cemetery and bordered by monuments, a kind of Sacred 
Way of noble effect. The cemetery thus retains its 
imposing unity. 


4 and 5. Archts.: Messrs. Chollet, Mathon, and Souzy. 


They obtained the fourth and fifth prizes with the two 
designs they submitted. 

In each an ossuary is placed on the crest of the ridge, 
and is surmounted by the Catholic Church incorporated 
with it. In one the church has two great vestibules around 
which are arranged cells containing the ossuaries of the 
different units. 

In the other, a forecourt is introduced before the 
church with porticoes forming ossuaries round it. This 
court is reached by a grand staircase and terraces in- 
geniously arranged to give access to the church, which is 
at a higher level. 


St. ANNE D’AURAY. 
Archt. : M. Ménard. 


M. Ménard was the winner in a competition pro- 
moted by the bishops of Brittany, and open to architects 
of that province. ‘The monument, dedicated to the 
memory of the Bretons who fell, is to form part of the 
buildings connected with the famous pilgrimage. 

In a large enclosure surrounded by trees the central 
monument will comprise a platform roofed over in the 
form of a baldacchino for open-air ceremonies, with a 
funerary chapel in a crypt below. An exedra, subdivided 
by five chapels, corresponding to the five dioceses of 
Brittany, will run round the monument and form the 
back wall of the enclosed space, which is entered by a 
triumphal arch dedicated to St. Joan of Arc. The Stations 
of the Cross will be arranged round the inside of the 
boundary wall. The buildings will be in the local granite. 

The monument is specially devised for the numerous 
ceremonies connected with the pilgrimage. 


PATRIOTIC MONUMENTS. 
MONUMENT TO THE HEROES OF THE BLACK ARMY. 
Archt.: M. Bluysen ; Scr. M. Moreau Vauthier. 


A committee of military and political notabilities 
decided to set up a monument to the Senegalese and their 
chiefs who fell in the war, at Bamako, in the Soudan. A 
replica is to be erected on the French Front. 

A group of sharpshooters with an officer carrying a flag 
stands on a very simple pedestal recalling the architecture 
of the country. 
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INTER-ALLIED PANTHEON OF THE SOMME (Fig. 4). 
Archt. : M. Duthoit. 


This monument is intended to perpetuate the memory 
of the heroic defence of Amiens by the Allied Armies in 
1918. At the crossroads by which the enemy attempted 
to debouch, a circular wall will be erected, against the 
buttresses of which stand soldiers of the different 
nationalities. Bas-reliefs between the buttresses will 
recall the chief phases of the struggle, the Marne, the 
Yser, the Somme, Verdun, etc. In the centre will stand 
a Pantheon surmounted by a winged Victory; seven 
apses within it will receive the names of French and 
foreign soldiers who fell for civilisation. ‘The monument 
is to be in stone lined internally with mosaics. 


MONUMENT OF VERDUN (Fig. 5). 
Archt.: M.Chesnay: Scr.: M. Jean Boucher. 


The edifice commemorating the illustrious name of 
Verdun will be placed against the terrace in the Place du 
Maréchal Pétain and incorporated in the old ramparts. 


MEMORIALS 


It will consist of an imposing base preceded by 
steps and surmounted by a group representing the 
soldiers of Verdun and France Victorious. On either hand 
great stairways lead up to the “‘ place.”” The ground below 
constitutes the vestibule to a crypt, in which will be the 
sarcophagi of unknown warriors and the rolls of honour 
containing the names of French and foreign soldiers who 
fought at Verdun, 


THE TRANCHEE DES BAiONNETTES (Fig. 6). 
Archt.: M. André Ventre. 


The object was to honour and preserve a trench in 
which, in June, 1916, a platoon of the 137th Regiment 
of Infantry was buried at its post standing to arms. 

The monument is conceived as a slab covering the 
trench supported on two rows of massive piers which 
expose to view the slope of the hill and the half-buried 
arms. At one end the slab abuts on the ridge of 
Thiaumont ; at the other it rests on a support in the form 
of astele bearing a cross. At the entrance of the crypt 
is a massive door of wrought iron. The monument is 
executed in concrete. 


MONUMENT OF THE POINTE DE GAVE. 
Archt.: M. Ventre; Scrs.: Messrs Bartholomé, 
Bourdelle and Navarre. 

This monument is to be set up on the Pointe de Gave, 
facing the Atlantic, to commemorate the intervention of 
America in the war. 

It takes the form of an immense lighthouse, 100 metres 
high. The tower on which its cupola is reared has oblique 
sides. On the point towards the sea is a figure 20 metres 
high. Towards the land two huge spurs shelter a gallery, 
the walls of which bear bas-reliefs representing the sailing 
of La Fayette and the arrival of the Americans. The 
gallery terminates before a colossal inscription tablet. 
The monument is entirely in reinforced concrete. 

MONUMENT TO M. CLEMENCEAU, AT ST. HERMINE. 

Scr.: M. Sicard. 

The monument was raised by subscription in the little 
village in Vendée where the illustrious statesman spent 
his youth, and near the family house. 

The sculptor represents Clemenceau standing watching 
surrounded by poilus, among whom he loved to be. 

I have come to the end of my examples. Doubtless 
the designs I have had the honour of showing you are 
but a small part of those set up throughout our country : 
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they are, however, a selected group. You have seen 
some of every kind: some unassuming, some impor- 
tant, but all are the work of good architects and show 
an interesting evolution in symbolic architecture— 
tending towards simplicity and breadth of treatment. 
Present-day architects are seeking to free themselves 
from established forms, from the lumber of hackneyed 
mouldings. This movement is extending to sculpture, 
which is becoming suppler and freer. Look, for instance, 
at what is being done by the great sculptors Landowski 
and Sicard, as well as by others whose works I have 
shown you. Our comrades are very talented, and in 
public competitions it is often very difficult to decide 
between designs which are all of remarkable merit ; 
even among the unsuccessful are often many of the 
first rank. 

It is also to be observed that the use of new materials, 
especially reinforced concrete, modifies architectural 
forms ; it is the great merit of architects of our day, 
who have the equipment of a solid classical education, 


that they are able to adapt themselves to every novelty 
without falling into the grotesque or the illogical, as 
was the case with the inventors of the already exploded 
modern style.” 

You have been able to judge from this rapid and 
incomplete review of the rare quality of the works of 
our contemporaries. Our French School is going from 
strength to strength, and is proving it in every way. 
All it has to do is to press forward. 

I am particularly happy to have been able to show 
our eminent English brothers a part of the output of 
our country in the domain of war memorials. You 
know the ever closer bonds which unite us. This year, 
again, several British architects have sent works to the 
Salon which have attracted keen attention. We shall 
continue our relations of good neighbourhood, and 
shall be happy if this mutual instruction can draw 
closer the bonds which unite two friendly nations, and 
contribute, above all, to the fortunate evolution of 
architecture and to the repute of architects. 


The Renaissance of Roman Architecture 
BY PROFESSOR HUBERT WORTHINGTON, M.A. [A.]. 


By the publication of this volume Sir Thomas Jack- 
son has concluded his great history of the development 
of Post-Roman architecture, from the fall of the Western 
Empire to the full development of the Classic Renais- 
sance in the eighteenth century. 

‘The author has brought to this task all the knowledge 
and wisdom gained in a long lifetime of study, travel 
and practice, and in spite of years this latest volume 
shows the same vigour and enthusiasm and independ- 
ence of view that mark the whole series. The vitality 
and interest are maintained throughout. 

As in the case of the two immediately preceding 
volumes, which deal with England and Italy, the first 
question that one naturally asks is whether Gotch and 
Blomfield, Geoffrey Scott and Anderson do not suffice. 
Have not Blomfield and Ward, with their distinguished 
scholarship and thoroughness of research, said all that 
there is to say about the Renaissance in France? Yet 
one has but to read the books of this series to know that 
Sir Thomas is fully justified. The very continuity is in 
itself invaluable, for the student can grasp how each 
style has evolved out of the last, how deep a part Tradi- 
tion has had to play in moulding new forms and theo- 
ries. One recalls Mr. Gladstone’s remark to his hostess 
at breakfast when she poured the dregs of his first cup 
of coffee into the slop basin, ‘‘ Oh, don’t do that! I 
believe in historical continuity. I hate these sweeping 
revolutions !”’ Sir Thomas holds the same views as 
Mr. Gladstone, and is true to the theory throughout. 


* The Renaissance of Roman A rchitecture. By Sir Thomas 
Graham Jackson, Bart., R.A. Part III. France. Cambridge : 
At the University Press, 
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In the same way each volume deals clearly with the 
sociological influences, and the history of the times, the 
conditions of production, and the status and methods 
of architect and craftsmen are presented with great 
vividness. 

But perhaps the greatest debt that students of archi- 
tectural history owe to the author is the ever-present in- 
sistence on the importance of observing structural laws 
and the basic influence of Reason on Design. One is re- 
minded of the saying of Professor Lethaby’s that archi- 
tects ‘‘ should not be thought of as hairdressers in the 
styles, but as men of power as practical builders.” 

There is a passage in Sir Thomas’s introduction to 
his Byzantine and Romanesque architecture in which 
he warns the reader of the danger of paying too much 
attention to the literary and historical view. ‘‘ As dis- 
tinct from mere building, the primary function of archi- 
tecture, like the other arts, is to please by exciting and 
satisfying certain esthetic emotions. Architecture of 
the past, no less than that of to-day, must be judged on 
esthetic grounds, and into this aspect of it history does 
not enter ; beauty is for all time and sufficient in itself. 
For this reason, with many professional architects, 
archeology and the study of ancient buildings has 
fallen into disrepute. It is blamed as the parent of that 
mechanical imitation of bygone styles which used to be 
considered the only safe path for an architect to tread.” 

To meet this danger Sir Thomas would have us keep 
in mind the three great underlying factors, evolution, 
sociological influence and structural reasonableness, in 
order that we may avoid much of the misleading hum- 
bug that has misled the student. In this way history can 
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be studied in true perspective and be a help and not a 
hindrance. 

In this latest volume, as in the others, a strong sense of 
personal bias in favour of the earlier stages of Renais- 
sance art challenges the reader’s mind and makes him 
read with added piquancy and interest. Those with a 
leaning towards the later stages of the development will 
dispute the proportion of pages given to the earlier and 
later stages as an unfair distribution, although it must 
be admitted that there is a more equable balance than 
in the volume on England. 

However, it must be borne in mind that Sir Thomas 
does not set out to give so exhaustive a story of this 
phase of art as Sir Reginald or Mr. Ward. The latter’s 
book contains 500 pages as compared with the 210 of 
this volume. 

One cannot cease to admire the astonishing amount 
of information that is concentrated in so small a space 
without undue compression, and the brevity ensures an 
easy grasp of the period as a whole. 

In France and in England the evolution of the 
revived classic style followed on very parallel lines. In 
both cases we first have insertion of ornamental details 
a la mode a’Italie grafted on to buildings still in the ver- 
nacular style. The French persisted in the high-pitched 
roof, the dormer window, the mullions and transoms, 
the towering chimneys, and the angle bastions. Sir 
Thomas deals at length with the evolution of the modern 
architect until we find him fully developed in Philibert 
de ’Orme. Philibert, the son of a master-mason, was 
born the year after Bramante’s death, and was studying 
architecture as a lad in Rome in 1529 or 1530, where he 
was introduced to Pope Paul III. How closely, then, is 
this /nigo Fones of France linked to the great Humanists 
of Italy. Peruzziand Antonio da Sangalloil Giovane were 
at the summit of their careers, and we can little doubt 
that the keen young French student will have come 
under the spell of their personal influence. Vignola was 
still young and Palladio but a boy. Yet for all this 
our author notes with delight that, “in spite of all his 
passion for the Renaissance, the unfettered spirit of the 
medieval architect of old still burned in the breast of 
Philibert de Orme.” 

It is very unfortunate that so many of his important 
buildings are but names to us. The Chateau de S. Maur- 
les-Fosses is destroyed, and the much altered palace of 
the Tuileries met the same fate in 1871, whilst only half 
of Anet now remains. 


The links between the French architects of the Period 
are as strongly forged as in the case of Italy. With de 
Orme are Bullant, Lescot, Goujon. The Lemercier 
and du Cerceau families are in their turn succeeded by 
the Mansarts, and Francois Mansart is the favourite, for 
he takes liberties with the style in detail without violat- 
ing the principle. So the great tradition is carried on 
through Le Vau, Le Notre and Perrault to Gabriel and 
Soufflot. The professional circle is closely guarded, the 
association between the architects of the day is strongly 
maintained, and hereditary tradition in the family re- 
minds us of the San Galli, and Sanmicheli with his loyal 
band of nephews. And we note with interest yet another 
link. Sir Christopher Wren met the great Bernini on 
his visit to Paris, and his close association with the 
great French architects was a kind of Union Franco- 
Britannique des Architectes of those days, and one 
which exerted a powerful influence on English Archi- 
tecture. 

In his conclusion Sir Thomas once more shows his 
guns. This Renaissance of Roman Architecture, parti- 
cularly in France and England, is to him “ one of the 
strangest freaks of human intelligence that have ever 
taken place,” in spite of the pleadings of Sir Reginald 
and Mr. Geoffrey Scott. It comes as an alien to disturb 
the native styles of architecture. He laments the inevit- 
able ‘‘ triumph of the rule of dogma and authority,” and 
the sincerity of his declamations is an admirable tonic 
and challenge to those who have strong Renaissance 
sympathies. 

Yet all will agree with the veteran writer that no con- 
scious seeking for novelty will help us, that it is from the 
demands of utility that the best suggestion for future 
advance must come, and that we must adapt our archi- 
tecture to our unprecedented novel opportunities, not 
try to adapt them to our architecture. Such sentiments 
cannot be too often expressed, and no one has ever 
expressed them witha greater clearness than Sir Thomas 
Jackson. 

We are lastingly his debtors and most heartily con- 
gratulate him on the successful conclusion of his 
labours. 

The book is presented in the distinguished style of 
the Cambridge University Press, and is a joy to the book- 
lover. It is fully illustrated, mainly from reproductions 
of old prints, photographs, and sketches by the author 
and his son. A clear table of dates and an index add to 
its value. 
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Professor Adshead on Town Planning’ 
BY PROFESSOR C. H. REILLY [F.], M.A. 


It is right and proper that the first serious textbook 
on Town Planning should come from Professor 
Adshead, who was the first holder of the first chair to 
be founded in the subject at any English University. 
In establishing the Chair of Civic Design in the Liver- 
pool School of Architecture, Lord Leverhulme enabled 
the systematic study of the countless problems involved 
in this vast subject to be undertaken. This volume, 
embodying Professor Adshead’s lectures on preliminary 
considerations, is part of the result achieved. The orga- 
nisation of the growth of many English towns and dis- 
tricts both by him and his successor at Liverpool, 
Professor Abercrombie; the many housing schemes 
carried out by them and their students; Zhe Town 
Planning Review, issued quarterly from the School of 
Architecture, are all part of the work accomplished in 
some dozen years or so. But even to-day the subject 
remains a new one, and in its larger aspects, dealing as 
it does with changing human conditions, it must always 
be so. Every country is tackling it—we were by no 
means the first—from its peculiar angle ; and, so far, 
one can safely say that no country has found the com- 
plete solution—that arrangement of fixed points and 
lines, combined with assured freedom of growth in the 
right directions, which satisfies and gives artistic expres- 
sion to all national and local ideas and characteristics. 
Probably there is no complete solution. The concep- 
tion of the ideal must vary with every clime and country. 
The most the town-planner can do when planning for 
the distant future is to paint on a very big canvas with a 
very broad brush. But this, at least, we may say: 
however accurate the scientific information may be on 
which he bases his design, it is only the artist who will 
have the insight and inspiration necessary to combine 
all the possibilities into an expressive and efficient 
whole. His must be the master hand, with the lawyer 
and the engineer as his servants, or the whole thing will 
be born dead. 

No artist, then, deals with such colossal material or 
works on such a colossal scale as the town-planner. The 
greatest architect builds but single buildings or groups of 
buildings. He does not attempt to conceive, create, and 
then train the largest living organism. His building 
or buildings are stationary things, whereas the town- 
planner’s roads and districts are for ever growing and 
varying their functions. If he makes mistakes his 
mistakes will mar the lives and fortunes of thousands, 
while his success will do the reverse. No wonder the 
world till recently, except in small isolated cases, has 
taken a negative attitude towards such possibilities. It 
Town Planning and Town Development. By S.D. Adshead. 
1os. [London: Methuen and Co.] 
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preferred the luck of haphazard individual effort to 
organised growth, fearing that if the organised growth 
took a wrong direction it might equally mean organised 
death. 

Professor Adshead is therefore wise to write first a 
preliminary survey of possibilities and conditions. The 
problem is too intricate for cut-and-dried solutions at 
the outset. Whether, however, it was necessary to 
evolve or adopt, as he has done, the sociological theory 
that all men can be divided into fishermen, hunters, 
agriculturists, or other primitive types is not so clear. 
Even if the theory were proved to be true of individuals, 
it would not be true of the aggregates in our big towns. 
There are types, if still existing, that would surely cancel 
one another. Liverpool is not a predatory hunting 
town and Manchester a bucolic agricultural one, or is 
it so? It is an interesting speculation. Professor 
Adshead is on safer ground in his chapters dealing 
with the relations between towns, with transport, road 
administration, zoning, and the restrictions possible 
under the present Town Planning Acts. 

Even in this preliminary survey, interesting and 
stimulating alike to the general reader and to the 
budding expert, a certain amount of detail has to be 
discussed. Professor Adshead in doing this, as the 
original thinker he is, is always making interesting con- 
crete suggestions. One feels, indeed, on reading his 
book, that he provides the ideas for the rest of the town- 
planning world. Even on such a small point, for 
instance, as when and when not granite curbs should be 
used for roads, one realises instinctively that he is 
right. His taste is unerring. Indeed, if he had extended 
his book and gone into more actual cases, and especially 
if he had given more of his own plans, the beauty of 
his solutions would be found to surpass the interest, 
great as it is, of his present generalisations. Let us hope 
that they are being reserved for a future book, or 
books. May he not only write books to mould our 
opinions,even if, like Aristotle’s, they are re-made from 
his lecture notes (though of a looser texture), but may he 
mould the future of still more of our towns. Such 
sympathetic and conservative insight, together with 
such fertility of idea as he possesses—a rare combina- 
tion—should be worth many millions of pounds and 
much happiness to our descendants, if only the autho- 
rities here and now have the sense to employ them. 


The Grand Medaille de la Société des Architectes 
diplémées par le Gouvernement Frangais has been 
awarded to Mr. John W. Simpson, Past President, 
Royal Institute of British Architects, and joint architect 
of the British Empire Exhibition. 
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Reviews 


EIGHT CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL 
ART. A Study in English Economics by E. S. 
Prior, A.R.A., Slade Professor of Fine Art in the 
University of Cambridge. [Cambridge : At the 
University Press, 1922. 6s. net.] 


The great value of Mr. Prior’s book on the economy 
of English Gothic architecture scems to lie in its main 
idea of connecting the achievements of art with the 
events of contemporary life, a connection which is all 
too frequently ignored at the present day, with the 
inevitable result that some of our cleverest work is 
merely a dishing up of styles and periods. Mr. Prior 
shows that in ‘‘ Gothic ” England design in art was a 
part of an economic problem and arose naturally from 
its solution. Beauty was not divorced from service- 
ableness and direct expression of useful structural form 
supplied the motif of many a masterpiece of mason 
craft. 


It may be questioned, however, whether the author 
has not estimated at rather too high a rate both the 
intelligence and the facilities for observation of his 
readers in venturing to lay before them such a concise 
résumé of his complex subject without assisting their 
powers of assimilation by reproducing as illustrations 
the valuable photographs of Gothic work which 
accompanied his delivery of the Carpenter Lectures 
upon the same theme. 


It is one thing to read that the Benedictines repre- 
sented luxury in Art and that the Cistercians repre- 
sented economy, and quite another thing to realise 
that the ‘‘ luxury” was often somewhat crude and 
barbarous, and that the “economy ”’ was sometimes 
accompanied with the utmost refinement of discretion 
both in the placing and in the execution of the decora- 
tive detail and the disposition of structural masses. 
Words alone are liable to fail to indicate sufficiently the 
change brought about in the arts of architecture and 
decoration by the reform in Monastic rule, and, thanks 
to our slipshod method of modern speech, both “ lux- 
ury ” and “‘ economy ” are ambiguous terms. Luxury 
as often as not is coupled with refinement, and economy 
with the uncouth and harsh things of life. To any 
architect standing before the Cistercian remains at Rie- 
vaulx or Byland Abbeys, it would be obvious that the 
word economy, applied to describe the perfect pre- 
cision of their style, was used in its sense of spending 
well rather than of spending little, though to a student 
who had not happened to see the things described the 
point would not be clear without pictorial aid. Readers 
of Mr. Prior’s book are advised to refer to other works 
for illustrations or to visit the buildings mentioned in 


the text, but to a young man studying for an examina- 
tion this advice is a counsel of perfection. Or, if he 
could undertake such an interesting tour, would he 
always be content to agree with the author and to describe 
a brick building at Ravenna as “ barbarous masonry ” 
or wrought stone buildings in the South of France as 
concrete built ? 
WILLIAM Harvey. 


DAMP WALLS. By Ernest G. Blake. [Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, 
E.C.4. 8/6 net.] 

This is a useful manual on the subject of the various 
causes of dampness in house walls, and the best 
methods of dealing with them. 

The subject is dealt with under the headings of Mate- 
rials—The effects of damp and various causes—Tem- 
porary remedies internal and external—Permanent 
remedies—Causes of dampness and their remedies— 
Condensation—Methods of waterproofing Portland 
cement—Waterproof building construction. 

As a rule a building, whatever kind of materials are 
employed in its construction, is partly situated under 
the ground level, or on the ground itself, and above it is 
the air. Therefore the buildings are influenced by all 
the changeable conditions of the surrounding elements, 
ground or atmosphere. If we consider that all building 
materials are more or less porous, they are consequently 
liable to contain a certain amount of water in propor- 
tion to their coefficient of porosity. 


The dampness encountered ordinarily in a building 
mainly arises from the following causes:— 


(1) Original dampness due to the building materials 
employed, the water used when building, for the mortar, 
plaster, etc., and the atmospheric agents, such as rain, 
snow, fog, etc. 


(2) Dampness due to capillarity or to osmotical action. 
(3) Humidity of condensation. 
(4) Humidity due to infiltration. 


The book deals adequately with these causes by the 
usual means—stopping the porosity of the materials 
either by surface treatment, or by rendering the whole 
bulk now porous, but these processes are all subject 
to change and decay. 

The Knapen system which is not mentioned in this 
book is based on a durable drying method by preserving 
the porosity and utilising it in conformity to natural 
laws. 

The illustrations of walls where the dampcourse is 
separate in the wall and the brickwork carrying the floor 
plate is not correct. The damp would be sure to attack 
the plate if the work is carried out as shown. 


H. D. SearLes-Woon [F.]. 
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The Library 


Notes By MEMBERS OF THE LITERATURE COMMITTEE ON 
RECENT ACQUISITIONS. 

[These Notes are published without prejudice to a further and 
more detailed criticism.] 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, by H. F. Westlake. 2 vols. Fo. 
Lond. 1923. £10 10s. [Philip Allan and Co.] 

Canon Westlake has now given us the fruits of many years’ 
study of the archives and buildings of the Abbey of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, and of its Church and other buildings, in two 
handsome volumes which will take rank as the foremost 
authority on that inexhaustible subject. W.H. W. 


EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE AND WOODWORK. 
By Herbert Cescinsky and Ernest R. Gribble. 2 vols. 
La. 40. Lond. 1922. £7 7s. [The Waverley Book 
Co., Ltd.] 

These volumes are specially interesting as they bring together 
what might be called structural as well as decorative woodwork. 
The title of the book rather suggests that it is concerned with 
Gothic woodwork of, say, the thirteenth century. But this is 
not so. The range of subjects shown is very wide. There is, 
for instance, a useful and suggestive chapter on “‘ The Develop- 
ment of the English Timber Roof.’ Others travel over such 
subjects as Timber Houses ; Porches and Doors ; the Staircase ; 
Wood Panellings and Mantels ; Bedsteads. From such sub- 
jects as these the work goes on to indicate the development of 
the Chest and Standing Cupboard, the English Oak Chair, 
and Clocks and Furniture. This survey, and it is more than a 
mere survey, carries the subject on well into the later years of 
the eighteenth century. Some of these subjects have certainly 
been well treated before, but in this case we find them dealt 
with as in a connected series, and it is not always sufficiently 
realised by some that there is this real relationship between all 
branches of a craft in any period or school. To be critical, it 
may be said there is room for a more adequate appreciation of 
the value to an architect and any other constructive student of 
the crafts of figured dimensions giving general shapes and sizes 
as well as detailed particulars of timber scantlings. This is but 
to say a supplementary volume produced under the supervision 
of an author with a technical knowledge of structural problems 
would become possibly a textbook on the subject for actual 
practical users. And there are undoubtedly many drawings in 
existence if they could only be used for the purpose, which 
would go a long way towards completing such a volume. 

H. C..C. 


A MANUAL OF ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITIONS. 
By John Theodore Haneman. Fo. New York. 1923. 
£1 7s.6d. [The Architectural Book Publishing Co., New 
York.] 

An American production of 70 plates, with 1,880 examples, 
suggestive but of varying merit. A risky book for a young 
student, but perhaps it might, in parts, prove helpful when 
inspiration fails. B..O. 


VISIONI DI ARCHITETTURA. By Aldo Avati. Fo. 
Turin [1923]. £1 15s. [C. Crudo and Co., Turin.] 
This is a folio of reproductions of sketches in colour of 
projects or architectural fantasies by an Italian architect of note. 
The forty designs, forcibly drawn, are far from being stylistic, 
but, on the other hand, are not in the irresponsible and eccen- 
tric manner evident in some of the German or Austrian works of 
a similar character. It is an interesting volume, as being a 
modern parallel to the work of the Galli family, and other seven- 
teenth century designers of “‘ prospettive,’’ of which the Library 
possesses so large a collection. C,H. t. 
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L’ARCHITETTURA E L’ARTE MUSULMANA IN 

EGITTO E NELLA PALESTINA. By Ugo Tarchi. 

Fo. Turin [1922-23.] [C. Crudo and Co., Turin.] £5. 

A folio volume containing more than 150 plates, together 

with short letterpress of the architecture of Palestine and North 

Africa, exteriors, interiors and fittings. An ideal preparation 
for anyone proposing to visit these countries. G.D 


PRACTICAL NOTES FOR ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN. By A. W.S. Cross and K. M. B. 
Cross. 3rd Series. Folio. London [1923]. [The Ar- 
chitectural Press, Ltd.] 25s. 

This is the third series of a most useful work giving the 
modern system of presentation of working drawings by a num- 
ber of well-known architects. It is interesting for an old stager 
to note the remarkable change in this class of drawing caused 
by the modern system of photographic reproduction as con- 
trasted with the old plan of laborious tracings. 

C. E.S. 


PICTURESQUE GREECE. Architecture, Landscape, Life 
of the People. La. 40. Lond. 1923. [T. Fisher 
Unwin.] £1 1s. 

Contains 176 good photographs of Greek architecture and 
landscape. ‘The views are inspiring, and in many cases quite 
new. Well worth perusal. 


MODERN ENGLISH CHURCHES. Selected by Frank 
Chouteau Brown. 68 plates in portfolio. Fo. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1923. [J.H.Jansen.] £1 18s. 

This is an interesting collection of 68 plates illustrating 
English work by an American publisher. It shows that church 
building in England to-day is no longer a mere effort to revive 
Gothic archeology. It is seen in these plates as a very living 
art in the hands of such men as G. F. Bodley, Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott and Sir Robert Lorimer, as well as others. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE AMERICAN 
COLONIES AND OF THE EARLY REPUBLIC. By 
Fiske Kimball. La. 40. New York. 1922. [Charles 
Scribner and Sons.] £3 3s. 

Our literature on the subject of ‘“‘ Colonial ’’ architecture is 
already considerable, but this is a useful addition to it, on 
account of its historical treatment of the subject. It contains 
an interesting account and illustrations of examples—some of 
them of a somewhat unusual character—from the Carolean 
period onwards, including farmhouses as well as mansions. 

W. H. W. 

DIE BRUCKE. By Paul Zucker. 80. Berlin. 1921. 
[Wasmuth.] 6s. 

This useful little monograph—very fully illustrated—brings 
together in a manner which does not appear to have been 
attempted before, the history of bridge design in wood, stone 
and iron in all countries. Fortified bridges as at Cahors, 
Tournai or Verona, roofed bridges as at Lucerne or Bassano, 
viaducts as at Morlaix or Ascoli, aqueducts as at Tarragona 
or Nismes, decorative bridges as at Bowood or Wanhien, bridges 
that are gates as at Ghent, or streets as at Florence, or that carry 
houses over streets as at Dresden, not to speak of tubular, sus- 
pension and cantilever bridges, are placed before usin immense 


variety. W.H. W. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE DESIGNS. By P. T. Hildesley. 
With a Foreword by H. P. Shapland, A.R.I.B.A. Fo. 
Lond. 1923. [Benn Bros., Ltd.] 18s. 

Containing 87 designs and scale drawings. A series of 
modern designs, based on traditional work of the best English 


periods, adapted to the conditions of the present day. 
L. A. 
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THE LONDON CITY CHURCHES. 

The pamphlet, The London City Churches, just com- 
piled and issued by the London Society, deserves to be 
studied by every citizen, for it is a veritable mine of 
interesting facts and historical and architectural details 
of the 45 City churches enumerated therein by the 
veteran Dr. Philip Norman, F.S.A. 

One can but earnestly hope that the attack on the 
City churches, and the proposal to pull down nineteen 
of them, will arouse such a storm of indignation and 
remonstrance that, when the “‘ Union of Benefices and 
Disposal of Churches (Metropolis) Measure, 1923,” 
comes before the National Assembly this month, it will 
not receive a first reading. There is one very important 
point which must not be lost sight of, viz., the church- 
yards cannot be built on, as they are protected by the 
‘* Disused Burial Grounds Act, 1884,” but as without 
its adjacent churchyard the church would often lose 
more than half its value as a building site, amendments 
must be jealously watched should the draft measure 
obtain a first reading. B. G. 

6th November 1923. 

*.* The pamphlet, price 1s., may be obtained from 
the publishers, T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1 Adelphi 
Terrace, W.C.2. 

THE ZENITH SOCIETY. 

“That a Society to be named the Zenith Society be 
formed to assist the clergy in maintaining the spiritual life 
of London; and that this Society should arrange for 
addresses and musical performances expressive of what is 
best in life, in nature, and in art to be given in the City 
churches.” 

The above resolution was carried at an influential 
meeting, including representatives of the R.I.B.A., the 
London Society, the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, the Society of Antiquaries, the Royal Society 
of Literature, Church Arts and Crafts, held at the Mansion 
House on 2nd November. 

Sir Francis Younghusband, in explaining the objects of 
the Society, said that something more than protests was 
required to save the threatened churches. Something 
constructive was necessary, and the laity should work 
with the clergy. The proposal was that a society should 
be formed to organise meetings in the City churches at 
which what was of most worth, what was highest and best 
in life, in nature, or in art, should be held up for reverent 
admiration by men and women most competent to point 
out wherein the worth lay, and best able to communicate 
to others the enjoyment they had felt. Carlyle’s addresses 
on ‘“‘ Hero Worship,” Barrie’s on ‘“‘ Courage,’’ Masefield’s 
on “ Shakespeare,” William Morris’s on ‘‘ Architecture,” 
were typical of the appreciation which the promoters had 
in mind. The subjects would be such as demanded 
reverence in treatment. Addresses of that nature and 
musical performances were already given in many City 
churches. The present proposal was merely an extension 
of existing activities. ‘There were also in the big business 
houses the musical societies and lecture societies organised 
by and composed of members of banks, insurance com- 


panies, etc. Perhaps when those societies wanted 
addresses or music in which the element of reverence was 
essential they would be glad to have those particular 
addresses or musical performances given in a City church 
close to their place of business. If societies such as were 
represented at the meeting, and such other bodies as the 
London University, knew that there was a demand in the 
City for speakers, singers, and players, they would be 
prepared to give assistance. So the spiritual forces of 
London would be mobilised and the blow at the spiritual 
life of the country be warded off. 

Lord Crawford, representing the Society of Anti- 
quaries, said it was almost incredible that this generation, 
with its great and growing love of what was beautiful, 
should voluntarily see how far it could emulate, in the 
destruction of City churches, the Great Fire of London. 
What was now proposed to be destroyed represented 
practically all that was noblest and most sincere in British 
architecture which followed the catastrophe of the Fire. 

Mr. John Bailey, speaking as Vice-Chairman of the 
National Trust, said it was impossible to conceive that 
the measure for the destruction of the City churches 
would be carried through both Houses of Parliament, 
having regard to the popular opposition it had excited. 
If the process of demolition were allowed to begin in 
London, it would certainly extend elsewhere. Therefore, 
the process should be opposed and stopped in London. 

A preliminary committee was formed to carry the 
resolution as quoted above into effect. 

Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A., was prevented from attending 
by illness. 


NEW THAMES BRIDGE. 


The Secretary of the Institute has addressed the 

following letter to the London County Council :— 
1 November 1923. 
The Clerk, 
The London County Council, 
County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge Road, S.E. 

Sir,—In view of the proposals that have recently 
been revived for the construction of a St. Paul’s Bridge, 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
wishes to reiterate its considered opinion that there is a 
real necessity for a bridge at Charing Cross. 

My Council desires to place on record its conviction 
that the London County Council should direct its 
policy and financial commitments towards the con- 
struction of a bridge at Charing Cross, which is urgently 
wanted in order to relieve the traffic over Westminster 
and Waterloo Bridges. The construction of such a 
bridge would, in addition, provide several years’ work 
for a great number of men. 

My Council also desires to enter a strong protest 
against any contribution from public funds by the 
London County Council towards the cost of the 
approaches to St. Paul’s Bridge, which, in its opinion 
and apparently in the opinion of the Corporation of 
the City of London, as twice expressed at recent 
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meetings of the Court of Common Council, is not 
wanted. Indeed, the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects believes its construction would 
involve a serious waste of public money. On the 
other hand, the moment seems opportune for co- 
operation between the Government, the London 
County Council and the Corporation for the purpose 
of building at Charing Cross a magnificent bridge 
which would be one of the glories of the Metropolis, 
and assist greatly in solving the very urgent problems 
of traffic and unemployment. 
T:am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Tan MAcALISTER, 
Secretary. 


Legal 


NIXON v. ERITH URBAN COUNCIL. 

A case interesting to those engaged in Urban Housing 
matters under the Addison scheme was decided by Mr. 
Justice Bailhache* on 15 October, and is in contrast to that 
reported in the Journal of 20 October last. 

A Quantity Surveyor, Mr. Ernest D. Nixon, F.S.I., 
sued the Erith Urban Council to recover £1,150 13s. 3d. 
for the preparation of Bills of Quantities. ‘The Local 
Council purposed to build 79 pairs of houses, and their 
Architect was instructed and authorised to employ a 
Quantity Surveyor. 

Memorandum No. 31, at that time circulated by the 
Ministry of Health, governed the position, and it was 
not pleaded that the architect exceeded his authority in 
agreeing to this scale. 

Unfortunately, there was no Contract under seal 
between the Quantity Surveyor and the Urban Council, 
and the Local Authority on this ground disputed the claim 
under the Public Health Act, 1875, Section 174, which 
provides that ‘“‘ Every Contract made by an Urban Autho- 
rity whereof the value or amount exceeds {/50 shall be in 
writing and sealed with the Common Seal of Such 
Authority.” 

The Judge said he wondered whether this matter could 
be accommodated in any way, and Counsel for the defen- 
dants replied he could not agree to any terms without the 
consent of the Ministry of Health, and he was aware that 
the Ministry depended upon a decision in this case to 
decide a number of cases. 

Mr. Justice Bailhache in his judgment said :—‘‘ There- 
fore, there being no contract under seal, I am obliged to 
find that, although this gentleman has done the work, and 
the Council have had the benefit of his services, he cannot 
recover. I should like to say I am sorry that my sugges- 
tion that some arrangement should be come to was not 
accepted, because obviously this gentleman ought to be 
remunerated. As it is, there must be judgment for 
defendants, with costs.”’ 

Précis contributed by W. E. Watson [F.]., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


* A full report of Mr. Justice Bailhache’s judgment may be 
consulted in the Institute Library. 
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TOWN PLANNING EXHIBITION AT OLYMPIA. 
22 NOVEMBER—1 DECEMBER. 


The arrangements are now practically complete relative 
to the Town Planning Exhibition which will be held at 
Olympia from 22 November to 1 December, in connection 
with the International Commercial Motor Transport and 
Roads Development Exhibition organised by the Society 
of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. When approached 
by the Society responsible for the Exhibition with the 
request that a representative Town Planning Exhibit 
should be organised, it was at once recognised by the three 
organisations co-operating in the arrangement of the 
exhibit, viz., the National Housing and Town Planning 
Council, the Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 
tion, and the Town Planning Institute, that a public ser- 
vice of great value would be rendered. 

The Committee find that the exhibits already promised 
are so numerous that it will be necessary to make a selec- 
tion, as the exhibits are greatly in excess of the space 
available. 

The range of exhibits will cover several sections, com- 
prising :— 

Section 1.—The Civic Survey, covering statistical 
information necessary for the complete study of present 
conditions, and to assist in formulating a Town Plan, or 
future extensions of an existing town. 

Section 2.—Plans, Photographs and Models illustrating 
Town Planning Schemes under Town Planning Acts, 
British and foreign. 


Section 3.—Road Forms, Plans, Photographs and 
Models of Arterial Roads, Road and Street Design, 
Parking Spaces in Streets, Road Junctions, Parking 
Stations for char-a-bancs, Traffic Centres, Petrol Filling 
Stations, Tree Planting and Conservation. 

4.—Greater London—Traffic Problems gene- 
rally. 

Section 5.—City Development, British and Foreign. 

Section 6.—Regional or Joint Town Planning. 

Section 7.—Zoning. 

Section 8.—Parks, Open Spaces and Athletic Grounds. 
Plans, etc., of Town Planning work generally have been 
furnished from Regional Committees and important 
towns in the following foreign countries :—Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Sweden, U.S.A. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION. 
CouNTRY LIFE’? COMPETITION. 


Country Life offers prizes amounting to four hundred 
guineas for designs for (a) a Dining Room and Hall, (6) a 
Bedroom, to be built, decorated and furnished as part of 
the Applied Arts Exhibit at Wembley next year. The Jury 
of Award will include Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., Miss 
Ellen G. Woolrich, Sir Lawrence Weaver, Mr. P. Morley 
Horder and Mr. Norman Wilkinson. Full particulars of 
the competition were published in Country Life of 20 and 
27 October. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


EXHIBITIONS. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS AND WATER- 
COLOURS BY GERALD MOIRA. 


Mr. Moira will always command the admiration of 
people in sympathy with spirited painting. The ex- 
hibition of his work at the Beaux-Arts Gallery, Bruton 
Place, is a reminder that a man of his calibre can be, 
not only an excellent professor—as he has been for 
many years, even though he is so no longer—but an 
artist of sensitive leanings and, above all, an accom- 
plished technician. 

It is pleasant to notice the character of his latest 
paintings, easel or mural. It is now bolder, and the 
clever tricks of former years seem to drop out more and 
more in the search for permanent essentials. 

A welcomed stride forward separates the “‘ Bathing 
from the Jetty ” (13) from “‘ The Wool-combing Shed”’ 
(22). Inthe former, conception and rhythm alike have 
a‘‘ gusto ” of rare promise. It will be interesting to see 
how it will shape in its final stage as a mural painting. 
Going by this sketch, it should make a truly decorative 
appeal. G.H. 

THE GOUPIL GALLERY SALON. 

The Goupil Gallery Salon is always one of the most 
interesting of the autumn picture exhibitions, and this, the 
thirteenth exhibition of the series, would seem to be even 
more interesting than usual. It contains the work of more 
than two hundred exhibitors, English and French, and also 
includes some dead masters, such as Puvis de Chavannes 
(an early Pieta), Daubigny, Boudin, Degas and Courbet ; 
and sculpture by Eric Gill, John Tweed and others. The 
effect of the exhibition is one of vital and vivid expression, 
freedom and variety in technique and colour, in which 
French influences dominate. Lucien and Camille Pis- 
sarro, Henri Le Sidaner, Henri Martin, D. Y. Cameron, 
Walter Sickert, Howard Somerville, Alexander Jamieson, 
Sisley, Patrick Adam, Orlando Greenwood, Laura Knight, 
William Rothensiein, and Walter Bayes are among the ex- 
hibitors. The names suggest the freedom or virtuosity 
in treatment which characterises the exhibition as a whole. 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 1924. 
EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURE. 

At the request of the authorities of the British Empire 
Exhibition, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
have undertaken, with the assistance of the Architecture 
Club, to arrange an Exhibition of Modern Architecture 
at Wembley. 

The Exhibition will be open from 19 May to 28 June 
1924, and will consist of photographs and models of 
buildings erected within recent years from the designs 
of living architects. Space has been allotted to the Do- 
minions and Dependencies Overseas. 

A Joint Committee of Organisation under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Maurice E. Webb, F.R.1.B.A., is al- 
ready at work. TaN MacALIsTEr, 

Secretary RI.B.A. 


ARCHITECTS AND ADVERTISING. 
To the Editor, JOURNAL, R.1.B.A. 

S1r,—The subject matter of Mr. Easton’s letter in 
the JouRNAL for August makes one wonder why mem- 
bers of the R.I.B:A. should be permitted to exhibit 
their names on these notice boards at all. A few years 
ago the Council considered this practice “ undesir- 
able,” and the Council still maintains that ‘‘ an archi- 
tect does not publicly advertise.” This statement seems 
to be in conflict with the sanctioning of advertising in a 
most obvious form.—Yours faithfully, 


J. W. H. Farrow [F.]. 


PRESENTATIONS TO THE INSTITUTE 
LIBRARY. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL DRAWINGS. 

Among the recent accessions to the Library are 35 
sheets of drawings of Greenwich Hospital, deposited 
on permanent loan by Mr. A. W. Smallwood, C.B.E., 
the Director,on behalf of the Governors of the Hospital. 

They include a plan of the hospital attributed to 
Sir Christopher Wren—this was exhibited at the recent 
bi-centenary exhibition—seven other early plans of 
various dates; seven drawings of the King Charles 
block by John Yenn, Surveyor to the hospital in 1788 ; 
two measured drawings of the interior of the Chapel by 
James Stuart dated 1782, anda set of four measured draw- 
ings of the River Frent by H. Cummings made in 185¢. 


AN EARLY BOOK ON SURVEYING. 

LEIGH (VALENTINE).—The moste profitable and com- 
mendable Science, Of Surveiyng of Landes, Tenementes and 
Heriditamentes . . . Whereuntoisalsoannexed . . . atreatise, 
of the measuring of all Kindes of Landes, etc. 

38.2. Imprinted for Andrewe Maunsell, in Paules church- 
yarde at the signe of the Parrett, 4° Lond. 1578 (without 
pagination). 

This edition, presented to the Library by Mr. W. F. 
Hedges |F.|, appears to be the small quarto published in 
1578. At some date the cover was removed, the volume 
has been cut down, making it an octavo. The copy pre- 
sented to the Library is defective ; it (as does also the 
British Museum copy) lacks the example in tabular form 
of the Manor of Dale at the end of the 3rd _ rule, and the 
table at the end of the volume for the purpose of sim- 
plifying calculations for those readers who do not like 
““sommes.” ‘‘ Now if ye like not yourself to caste this 
somme, and all such like sommes, ever when ye have the 
length, and breath of all the Figures aforesaid, or any other 
like. Enter the Table following, for your expedition, and 
the contents will appear.’’ The volume is covered with 
parchment engrossed on both sides, and is the earliest 
book on surveying in the Library. 


The Garden Cities and Town Planning Association 
has recently published three leaflets, containing in a handy 
form information which is being asked for in many quarters. 
They are (1) on Town Planning, (2) on Public Utility 
Societies, and (3) on the Chamberlain Housing Act of 1923. 
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Obituary 


E. J. BennetT [A.]. 

Edmund John Bennett [A.] was born at Gravesend in 
1857 and died on 2 November 1923. 

He was articled to Messrs. Habershon and Pite, and was 
for some time in their branch office at Newport. He passed 
the R.I.B.A. Examination and was elected an Associate in 
1887. 

He was a member of the Science Committee, and took 
a great interest in questions connected with Portland 
cement, in which he did some useful work in getting 
cement put up in sealed bags of fixed weight for con- 
venience in mixing concrete in due proportions. 

Mr. Bennett was my valued assistant for seventeen years, 
and afterwards started in practice at Gravesend, where he 
was highly esteemed. His principal works are as follows : 


Woodlands, Gravesend, for Geo. Wood, Esq. 

The Market, Gravesend. 

The Cookery Schools, Gravesend. 

The Technical Schools, Gravesend. 

The Public Library, Gravesend. 

St. Faith’s Church, Gravesend. 

House at Felixstowe for the Right Hon. A. H. D. Acland. 

Housing Scheme, Gravesend. 

Mr. Bennett took a sincere pleasure in his work, and 
the buildings erected from his designs are all distinguished 
by his personal touch, and are full of honest workmanship. 
His two sons are both Associates, and will carry on his 
practice. 

He was an excellent photographer and always brought 
back from his continental holidays studies which he printed 
with great skill, producing pictures of artistic interest. 

H. D. Sear.es-Woop [F.]. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ AND SURVEYORS’ 
APPROVED SOCIETY, NATIONAL 
HEALTH INSURANCE, 

The Architects’ and Surveyors’ Society is a society 
operating under the National Health Insurance Acts, and 
was formed with the support of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Surveyors’ Institution, the Archi- 
ectural Association, and the Quantity Surveyors’ Associa- 
tion, and the Presidency is held in alternate years by the 
Presidents of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Surveyors’ Institution. Leading members of the two 
professions have given the Society their active support by 
becoming Honorary Members and in many cases accept- 
ing office. 

Membership is confined to those employed in the offices 
of architects, surveyors, in allied professions (draughts- 
men, clerks, typists, etc.), who come within the scope of 
National Health Insurance—i.e., those whose salary is less 
than £250 per annum, and whose ages are between 16 and 


70 


Forms of application and Insurance Cards will be sent, 
and any questions regarding Insurance will be gladly 
answered by the Secretary, 36 Victoria Street, S.W.1, 
to whom all communications should be addressed. 
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THE R.1.B.A. AFFIX. 

The Council of the Royal Institute desires me to call 
attention to the fact that the use of the R.I.B.A. affix or 
of any affix suggesting membership of the R.I.B.A. by 
those who are not members of that body is illegal, and 
that if any cases are reported to the Council legal pro- 
ceedings will be taken. 

TaN MAcALISTER, 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 
7 November 1923. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The School has made a considerable advance in num- 
bers from last year. There are 14 new students begin- 
ning the full course (including one lady student from 
Girton) and 3 additional students taking the course for 
the Special Examination in the History of Art. The 
total number of students in the School is now 33. It is 
interesting to note that the new students include Mr. C. 
Lorimer (Christ’s), son of Sir Robert Lorimer, A.R.A., 
Mr. G. L. Auldjo Jamieson (Trinity), Mr. L. J. Batten 
(Clare), son of Mr. John D. Batten, and Mr. C. Nichol- 
son (Jesus), son of Mr. William Nicholson. 


THE LIGHTING OF PICTURE GALLERIES AND 
MUSEUMS. 

Mr. Hurst Seager’s paper on this subject, which was 
published in the JOURNAL on 13 January 1923 has been 
translated into Polish and French. Mr. Seager has re- 
ceived several letters from architects showing that the 
question of lighting is being closely studied. 


THE CHADWICK LECTURES, LONDON, 1923. 

Major Harry Barnes delivered on the oth inst. the first 
of a series of three Public Lectures on ‘‘ Hygiene and 
Architecture ”’ at the Royal Society of Arts, John Street, 
Adelphi, on “ Preventive Hygiene—Health and Town 
Planning.”’ He will deliver the remaining two lectures of 
the series on 16 and 23 November on respectively “‘ Pre- 
ventive Hygiene—Health and Building,’ ‘‘ Remedial 
Hygiene—Health and the Hospital.’’ The lectures begin 
at 8 p.m. 


Major Harry Barnes was elected an Alderman of the 
London County Council on 23 October. 


Mr. Percy J. Waldram [Licentiate] has presented to the 
Institute Library two copies of the J//uminating Engineer, 
containing the Paper by Messrs. P. J. Waldram and J. M. 
Waldram, read before the Illuminating Engineering 
Society on 27 March on “‘ Window Design and the Pre- 
determination of Daylight I]lumination,’’ which describes 
the methods which have enabled the daylight illumination 
of interiors to be predicted accurately under varying 
conditions. 
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BOARD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


Board of Architectural 
Education 


PORTFOLIO OF MEASURED DRAWINGS OF OLD 
DUTCH WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Cape Institute of Architects have sent a portfolio 
of measured drawings of old Dutch work in South Africa 
for inspection by the Board of Architectural Education. 
The drawings were submitted in competition for the Cape 
Institute of Architects’ Measured Drawings Prize. The 
Board of Architectural Education were impressed with the 
high standard of the work, and Professor C. H. Reilly, a 
member of the Board of Architectural Education, has 
written the following appreciation of the drawings :— 


“The Cape is fortunate among other parts of the Do- 
minions in having a fine traditional architecture of its 
own. It is an architecture of great breadth and humanity, 
strong and unaffected, yet showing evidence in the rich- 
ness of its baroque detail of a hearty appreciation of the 
good things of life. It is a tradition which should make, 
and we know does make over there, for comfortable, sane 
and happy new work. This being so, the Cape Institute 
of Architects is to be very heartily congratulated not only 
on establishing a measured drawings prize to foster its 
study, but on publishing in reproductions of a reasonable 
size the best of the work submitted for its prize. May it 
continue its publication and make it accessible to us over 
here until all the good colonial work has been measured 
and recorded. In so doing, especially if South African 
students can produce many sheets of drawings equally 
good and of subjects equally desirable to those that have 
recently been sent to the Institute, they will not only do a 
great service to their own country, but lay us all under 
their debt. For nothing could be more delightful or stimu- 
lating than a whole series of richly moulded doorways, 
complete with their pilasters and curvilinear fanlights, like 
the three or four examples drawn by Mr. F. W. Mullins 
and Mr. F. N. Glennie. They whet our appetite. Let us 
hope we shall soon see many more equally interesting and 
good, 


“The long building, like some fine range of Georgian 
stabling, 164 feet long, the old wine cellar at Groot Con- 
stantia, which Mr. Glennie has also measured, is a remark- 
able building. Only a fine full-blooded race is capable of 
handling baroque motifs without vulgarising them, and 
only such a race could conceive so magnificent a wine 
cellar. It is a staid massive looking building with pedi- 
mented central feature and a single range of small round 
arched shuttered windows, but the baroque detail is there 
in the curved panels of the doors and in a happy plaster 
composition of cherubs, grapes, and wreaths which fills 
the central pediment. If there are more wine cellars 
like this in the Cape may we have them too!” 


R.1.B.A. ARCHIBALD DAWNAY SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1923. 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the late Sir 

Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute of British Archi- 

tects have awarded one Scholarship of £50 per annum to 


Mr. R. W. Donaldson, Liverpool University, and two 
Scholarships of £25 per annum each to Mr. R. H. Turner, 
Liverpool University, and Mr. A. E. Cameron, Architec- 
tural Association. Mr. C. H. Hutton, Liverpool Uni- 
versity, who was awarded a Scholarship of £25 for 1922- 
1923, has been granted a renewal of his Scholarship for 
1923-1924. 

The Scholarships are intended to foster the advanced 
study of construction and the improvement generally of 
constructional methods and materials and their influence 
on design. 


R.I.B.A. MEDAL FOR SCHOOLS OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The R.I.B.A. Board of Architectural Education Medal 
for the best set of drawings submitted by post-graduate 
students exempted from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination, 
at the Exhibition recently held, has been awarded to Miss 
I. M. Chambers, of the Architectural Association. Miss 
Chambers will receive the Medal at the Annual Presenta- 
tion of Prizes at the R.I.B.A. The drawings prepared by 
Mr. C. H. Hutton, of Liverpool University, received high 
commendation. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME, 
Rome Scholarship in Architecture, 1924. 

The Faculty of Architecture of the British School at 
Rome have granted permission to the following to take 
part in the preliminary competition for the Rome Scholar- 
ship and Henry Jarvis Studentship in Architecture of 
1924 

Mr. Charles T. Bloodworth (5th year student, University 
of Liverpool). 

Mr. D. L. Bridgwater, A.R.I.B.A. (5th year student, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool). 

Mr. Richard W. Briggs, B.A. (Manchester), A.R.I.B.A. 
(Lecturer in Architecture, University of Manchester). 

Mr. Donald Brooke, B.Arch. (Liverpool), (Architectural 


Assistant). 

Mr. Leo Durnin (5th year student, University of Aberdeen). 

Mr. Wilfrid B. Edwards, B.Arch. (Liverpool), A.R.I.B.A. 
(Architectural Assistant). 

Miss Amy M. Hargroves (Architectural Assistant ; late stu- 
dent University of London). 

Mr. Leonard C. Howitt, A.R.I.B.A. (5th year student, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool). 

Mr. John H. L. Owen (sth year student, University of Liver- 

ool). 

Miss Elsie Rogers, B.A. (Manchester), (Student). 

Miss Frances T. Silcock (4th year student, University of 
Liverpool). 

Mr. H. Spencer Silcock (5th year student, University of 
Liverpool). 

Mr. Marshall A. Sisson, B.A. (London), (Student, Univer- 
sity of London). 

Mr. A. Malcolm Stewart (5th year student, University of 
Aberdeen). 

Mr. Herbert Thearle (4th year student, University of Liver- 

ool). 

Frederick E. Towndrow, A.R.I.B.A. (Architectural 
Assistant ; late student University of London). 

Mr. Francis X. Velarde (5th year student, University of 
Liverpool). 
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NOTES FROM THE MINUTES OF THE 
COUNCIL MEETING, 15 OCTOBER 1923. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

The following certificates of ‘‘Second Examinations’ 
approved by H.M. Board of Education were accepted 
as the standard of general education required of appli- 
cants for the Probationership R.I.B.A. :— 


The Higher School Certificate Examination of the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 

The Higher School Certificate Examination of the 
Oxford Delegacy for Local Examinations. 

The Higher School Certificate Examination of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations and Lectures Syndicate. 

The Higher School Certificate Examination of the Uni- 
versity of Bristol. 

The Higher Certificate Examination of the University 
of Durham. 

The Higher School Certificate Examination of the 
University of London. 

The Higher School Certificate Examination of the 
Northern Universities Joint Matriculation Board. 

The Higher Certificate Examination of the Central 
Welsh Board. 

The five-year (B.Arch.) course at the School of Archi- 
tecture, McGill University, was recognised as exempting 
from the R.I.B.A. Final Examination under the usual 
conditions. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The applications of 21 candidates for the Fellowship 
and 30 candidates for the Associateship have been ap- 
proved. 

REINSTATEMENT. 

Mr. C. F. Whitcombe has been reinstated as an Asso- 
ciate. 

City CHURCHES. 

Mr. H. M. Fletcher [F.] was appointed to represent the 
R.I.B.A. at a meeting held in the Mansion House on 
2 November to consider a scheme for the extended use of 
the City Churches by lay speakers, musicians and singers. 

HoucuH END HALL, MANCHESTER. 

It has been decided to support the efforts of the Preser- 
vation Committee. 

Wuitcairt 

A grant of ten guineas has been made towards the 
expense of opposing the Croydon Corporation’s Bill. 


Competitions 


EASTLEIGH: NEW ASSEMBLY HALL AND 
EXTENSION TO COUNCIL HALL. 

Members and Licentiates of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects must not take part in this Competition 

because the Conditions are not in accordance with the 

published Regulations of the Royal Institute for Architec- 

tural Competitions. 
IAN MacA.IsTER, 
Secretary. 
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Notices 


THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING. 


The Second General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1923-24 will be held on Monday, 19 November 1923, at 
8 p.m., at 1, Wimpole Street, W.1, for the following 
purposes :— 


To read the Minutes of the First General Meeting 
(Ordinary) held on 5 November 1923; formally to admit 
members attending for the first time since their election. 

To read the following Paper: ‘‘ The Rebuilding of 
Ypres,”’ by G. Topham Forrest [F.]. 


BUSINESS MEETING, 3 DECEMBER 1923. 


An election of members will take place at the Business 
General Meeting, Monday, 3 December. The names 
and addresses of the candidates (with the names of their 
proposers), found by the Council to be eligible and 
qualified for membership according to the Charter and 
Bye-laws and recommended by them for election, are as 
follows :— 

AS FELLOWS (21). 

ALLNER : JAMES [A. 1909], 91 High Street, Poole ; Kingscote, 
Sterte, Poole. Proposed by Samuel J. Newman, J. Arthur 
Smith, S. Tugwell. 

CONDER : ALFRED ROWLAND, P.A.S.I. [4. 1902], 42 Cecile Park, 
Crouch End, N.8. Proposed by James J. S. Naylor, Bruce 
Dawson, Alfred Conder. 

DryspDALe : GeorGE [A. 1911], 17 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2 ; 18 Horbury Crescent, Notting Hill Gate, W. 
Proposed by Leonard Stokes, And. N. Prentice, F. W. 
Troup. 

FRANCIS : ERIC CARWARDINE [A. 1915], St. Tewdric, near Chep- 
stow. Proposed by E. Guy Dawber, Detmar Blow, E. B. 
Hoare. 

GopwIn : WILLIAM Husert [A. 1914], Bank Buildings, Kidder- 
minster ; Dowles, Bewdley, Worcestershire. Proposed by 
Edwin F. Reynolds, W. H. Bidlake, J. Coulson Nicol. 

GREENAWAY : FRANCIS HuGH [4. 1891], Parl ament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W.1 ; 34 Ladbroke Gardens, Notting 
Hill, W.1r. Proposed by Sir Aston Webb, Sir Edwin 
Cooper, H. V. Lanchester. 

HATCHARD-SMITH : WILLIAM Hornsy [4 1914], 11 Hay- 
market, 5.W.1 ; Charlwood, Epsom. Proposed by Sir 
Aston Webb, P. L. Waterhouse, J. Hatchard-Smith. 

HepwortH : Puitip Datton [A. 1912], 7 Gray’s Inn Place, 
W.C.1 ; 30 South Eaton Place, S.W. Proposed by Her- 
bert Baker, H. V. Lanchester, Professor A. E. Richardson. 

HILt : Oviver [A. 1921], 23 Golden Square, W.1.; 19 West 
Eaton Place, S.W.1. Proposed by H. P. G. Maule, C. E. 
Varndell, R. Atkinson. 

Hutt : Harry [A. 18951, 164 Friar Street, Reading ; 29 College 
Road, Reading. Proposed by W. Roland Howell, Edward 
Warren, H. Whiteman Rising. 

MARKHAM : JOHN Hatton [4. 1905], ‘‘ Elmside,’’ Marlborough 
Hill, Harrow. Proposed by Fredk. R. Hiorns, Professor 
F. M. Simpson, T.. Frank Green. 

MARSHALL : CHARLES JOHN [A. 1887], Balvaird, Burdon Lane, 
Cheam, Surrey. Proposed by D. Searles-Wood, 
Francis Hooper, J. W. Stanley Burmester. 

Mayston : ArTHUR RicHarD [A. 1891], 49 Chiswell Street, 
E.C.1 ; 57 Church Crescent, Church End, Finchley, N.3. 
Proposed by Max Clarke, Ralph Knott, W. A. Forsyth. 

Mor ton : RALPH Henry [A. 1898], North-Eastern Bank Cham- 
bers, South Shields ; Westoe, South Shields. Proposed 
by R. Burns Dick, Charles S. Errington, John Hall. 
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NOTICES 


NEWBERRY : JOHN Ernest [A. 1889], Parliament Mansions, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1 ; 1 Flanders Road, Bedford Park, W.4. 
Proposed by Sir Edwin Cooper, H. V. Lanchester, James 
S. Gibson. 

NEWTON : WILLIAM Goprrey, M.C., M.A.(Oxon.) [A. 1913], 4 
Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.; 11 Gray’s Inn 
Square, W.C. Proposed by Arthur Keen, Paul Water- 
house, J. A. Gotch. 

SHarP : ANDREW [A. 1902], 73 King Street West, Toronto ; 296 
Avenue Road, Toronto, Canada. Proposed by F. S. 
Baker, Frank Darling, Victor D. Horsburgh. 

SuLLIVAN : LEo SYLVESTER [A4. 1908], 158 Fenchurch Street, 
E.C.3 ; “‘ Barrow,” 5 Montana Road, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 
Proposed by Keith D. Young, H. V. Lanchester, Basil M. 
Sullivan. 

Unsworth : GERALD, M.C. [A4. 1920], 38 Sackville Street, W.1 ; 
Shirklars, Petersfield. Proposed by Thos. E. Collcutt, 
And. N. Prentice, Herbert Read. 

WILson : GEOFFREY CECIL [A. 1910], Bank Chambers, 32 
Strand, W.C.2; 6 Brent Villas, Hendon, N.W.4. Pro- 
posed by Sydney Tatchell, E. Guy Dawber, Ralph Knott. 

Woon : Doucias, O.B.E.(Mil.), F.S.1. LA. 1902], 25 Sackville 
Street, W.1 ; ‘‘ Hawthorndene,’’ Gordon Avenue, Stan- 
more. Proposed by E. F. M. Elms, Raymond Unwin, 
F. E. Pearce Edwards. 


AS ASSOCIATES (30). 


ALEXANDER: THOMAS MacKeE vie [Special Examination], 6 
Prince Alfred Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. Proposed by 
T. E. Eccles, Charles W. Harris, Laurence Hobson. 

Bittrmoria : Hom: Framjee, B.Arch.(Liverpool) [Passed five 
years’ course at Liverpool University School of Architec- 
ture—Exempted from Final Examination after passing 
Examination in Professional Practice], Station Avenue, 
Wellawatta, Colombo, Ceylon. Proposed by Professor 
C. H. Reilly, Maurice E. Webb, and the Council. 

BLACK : KENNETH EastrTy [Special War Examination], 61 Horn- 
sey Lane, Highgate, N.6. Proposed by C. Stanley Peach, 
W. A. Forsyth, E. Stanley Hall. 

BucHIA : SHAPURJI NASARWANJI, B.E.(Civil) [Special Examina- 
tion], Dady House, Wadia Street Corner, Tardeo, Bombay, 
India. Proposed by the Council. 

BusH : SYDNEY Poyntz [Special War Examination], Assistant 
Government Architect, Public Works Department, Secre- 
tariat, Rangoon, Burma. Proposed by R. G. Hammond, 
E. J. Pullar, T. O. Foster. 

CLARK : RICHARD JOHN Bonp [Final Examination], 24 Lanno- 
weth Road, Penzance. Proposed by Jas. T. Cackett, 
Charles S. Errington, and the Council. 

Cuist : HupertT ARTHUR [Special War Examination], 10 West- 
bourne Square, W.2. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
E. Stanley Hall. Walter R. Jaggard. 

Davipson : ARTHUR EpwIn [S. 1914—Special War Exemp- 
tion], 2,146 Queen Street, E., Toronto, Canada. Pro- 
posed by Professor C. H. Reilly, Professor S. D. Adshead. 
and the Council. 

Deucnar : CHARLES CUNNOLD [Special War Examination], Pub- 
lic Works Department, Union Buildings, Pretoria, South 
Africa. Proposed by J. Lockwood Hall, Ernest M. Powers 
and the Council. 

DoppINGTON : WILLIAM [Special Examination], 70 Bousfield 
Road, New Cross, S.E.14. Proposed by Professor 
Beresford Pite, Bernard Dicksee, Stanley Hamp. 

Eaves : WILLIAM HENDERSON [Special War Examination], 26 
Blessington Street, St. Kilda, Victoria, Australia. Pro- 
posed by Walter R. Butler, Rodney H. Alsop, and the 

_ Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. 

FEARN : STANLEY WALTER [Special War Examination], 156 
Willis Street, Wellington, New Zealand. Proposed by 
William Turnbull, Wm. Crichton, F. de J. Clere. 


ForEMAN : LESLIE RosBerT [Special War Examination], 123 
Hollingbury Road, Brighton. Proposed by S. B. Caul- 
field, Basil Oliver, H. P. G. Maule. 

HA tt : [Special War Examination], 8 Leggatts 
Way, Watford, Herts. Proposed by T. P. Bennett, 
J. Campbell Reid, A. Whitford Anderson. 

HALuipay : FRANKLYN LEsLie [Special War Examination], 14 
John Dalton Street, Manchester. Proposed by Isaac 
Taylor, Francis Jones, Percy S. Worthington. 

HAUGHTON : VIVIAN PALMER [Special War Examination], P.O. 
Box 406, Wellington, New Zealand. Proposed by Wm. 
Crichton, James Hector McKay, P. H. Graham. 

IGGLESDEN : SIDNEY Dixon [Special War Examination], 23 
Constantine Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. Proposed by 
T. P. Bennett and the Council. 

Masry : RICHARD JAMEs [Special War Examination], 20A Maple 
Road, Anerley, S.E.20. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, 
E. Stanley Hall, Stanley Hamp. 

May : ARTHUR JOHN [Special Examination], 31 Allington Road, 
Southville, Bristol. Proposed by Robert Atkinson, E. 
Stanley Hall, Gilbert H. Jenkins. 

MILLIGAN : THOMAS WILLIAM [Special War Examination], 
Rhodes Buildings, Cape ‘Town, South Africa. Proposed 
by W. Hawke, Franklin K. Kendall, Albert J. Thompson. 

Morrat: JoHN ARTHUR CarTER [Special War Examination 
19 Natal Bank Chambers, Durban, Natal, South Africa. 
Proposed by Albert J. Thompson, Franklin K. Kendall, 
and the Council. 

Monk: SypNEY GEORGE [Special War Examination], 56 St. 
Albans Road, N.W.5. Proposed by T.. P. Bennett, Alfred 
Cox and the Council. 

ParRHAM: ARTHUR Dovuctas [Special Examination], Public 
Works Department, Colombo, Ceylon. Proposed by 
Austin Woodeson and the Council. 

Ripinc : RICHARD ARTHUR FIELDING [Special Examination], 57 
Longridge Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. Proposed by Pro- 
fessor A. E. Richardson, Leonard Martin, Arthur Bartlett. 

Ross : WILLIAM [Special Examination], 137 West Regent Street, 
Glasgow. Proposed by John Watson, David Salmond, 
Wm. B. Whitie. 

STERRETT : JOHN Epwin [Special War Examination], 21 Kenil- 
worth Avenue, Walthamstow, E.17. Proposed by Robert 
Atkinson, David Barclay Niven, Herbert Wigglesworth. 

Toy : Sipney, F.S.A. [Special Examination], 29 Essex Street, 
Strand, W.C. Proposed by W. D. Carée, W. H. Ward, 
Alexr. G. Bond. 

T'RENGROVE : WILLIAM Henry [Special War Examination], 140 
Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. Proposed 
by Wm. Crichton, James Hector McKay, William 
Turnbull. 

Wacker: HuGH AITKEN Hutcuison, M.C. [Special War 
Examination], 909 Church Street, Pretoria, South Africa. 
Proposed by J. Lockwood Hall, Ernest M. Powers, and the 
Council. 

WILtson : Gopparp [Special Examination], Public Works 
Department, Union Buildings, Pretoria, South Africa. 
Proposed by J. Lockwood Hall, Ernest M. Powers, John 
Waterson. 


AS HON. FELLOW (1). 


BuRNHAM: THE Rt. Hon. Viscount, C.H., M.A., LL.D., 
D.Litt., 13 Bryanston Square, W.1. Proposed by the 
Council. 


AS HON. ASSOCIATE (1). 


KENYON: Sir Frepertic Georce, K.C.B., M.A., D.Litt., 
Director and Principal Librarian at the British Museum, 
W.C.: Kirkstead, Godstone, Surrey. Proposed by the 
Council. 
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JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 


Members’ Column 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 

Applications are invited for the post of Lecturer in Architecture 
and Master in Design. Commencing stipend £400 per annum. 

The actual teaching time will be 24 hours per week and the 
holder of the appointment may carry on private practice. The 
Lecturer will be required to take up his duties on 1 January 1924. 

Applications, accompanied by two testimonials and two references, 
must be sent not later than 28 November 1923 to the Internal 
Registrar, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


MR. JAMES GRAY. 
Mr. James Gray [A.] announces that he is now practising at 
140, Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


MESSRS. GIBB AND SMITH. 

Mr. Epwin Situ [A], P.A.S.I., A.M.L.Struct.E., has entered 
into partnership with Mr. Thomas Gibb, M.S.A. The firm will 
practise as Gibb & Smith, Architects and Surveyors, at Post 
Office Chambers, Port Talbot (phone 70), and Borough Chambers, 
Neath (phone 329). 


Mr. ERIC L. BIRD. 

Mr. Eric L. Biro [A.] has commenced practice and has opened 
an office at 22, Great Russell Street, W.C.1. Telephone No. 
Museum 3473. 

TO LEY. 

To Letr.—Well-lighted Room in Architect’s Suite in Temple ; 
vacant Christmas or earlier; rent, £55 inclusive-—Reply Box 1523, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W. 

APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 

Arcuitect wanted for a mining firm in the North to super- 
intend cottage building schemes. Age 30 to 35. Experience in 
laving-out and developing sites is essential. Salary £600 per 
annum. Applications, stating age, qualifications, experience and 
references, should be addressed to Box 3003, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

GENTLEMAN required as assistant with a view to partnership in 
provincial city about two hours north of London. Reply, stating 
experience, etc., Box 1903, c/o Secretary, R.1L.B.A., 9, Conduit 
Street, London, 

APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 

ARCHITECT’S ASSISTANT shortly disengaged, at present assisting 
M.S.A., A.R.LB.A., City Architects. Sketch plans, working draw- 
ings, details, measuring existing buildings, levelling, draft specifi- 
cations, etc., with good general office routine. Reply Box 8023, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

LICENTIATE, experienced in London work, seeks an engagement 
as assistant. Accustomed to prepating working drawings and 
specifications with calculations for structural steelwork. Thorough 
knowledge of London Building Acts.—Box 3123, co Secretary, 
R.L.B.A., 9, Conduit Street, W.1. 

DavuGHuTER, experienced as private secretary, type- 
w_iting, shorthand, French, trained in architect's office, 9 years 
with well-known solicitor, desires post as private secretary in 
architect’s office.—Apply Box 241c, co Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
9, Conduit Street, London, W.1. 

A.R.I.B.A. seeks re-engagement as draughtsman or surveyor in 
London (whole or part time). Designs, specifications and super- 
intendence of work-in-progress ; special knowledge of factories 
and banks and the London Building Acts ; wide London experi- 
ence ; accustomed to take charge of office ; reasonable terms.— 
Apply Box 2403, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, 
London, W.tr. 

Juntor AssISTANT desires engagement, temporary or otherwise. 
Any district. Competent draughtsman, details, chiefly domestic 
work.—Box 2432, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 

MUCH EXPERIENCED ASSOCIATE in practice desires to collaborate 
with anotherin West End as manager in return for nominal remunera- 
tion and use of office or by some other arrangement.—Apply 
Box 7023, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 
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A.R.1.B.A., with varied experience, would undertake work in 
London or Suburbs on behalf of provincial or Scottish architects, 
or would be glad to do work in his own office for any London 
architects who require temporary help.—Apply Box 1603, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. 

A.R.I.B.A. of experience desires Assistantship with view to 
Partnership, or would take over existing practice if owner is desirous 
of retiring from active work.—Apply Box 5312, c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W. R 


Minutes I 


At the First General Meeting (Ordinary) of the Session 
1923-1924, held on Monday, 5 November 1923, at 8.30 p.m.— 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. The 
attendance book was signed by 35 Fellows (including 17 
Members of the Council), 29 Associates (including 5 Members 
of the Council), 4 Licentiates, 1 Hon. Associate and a large 
number of visitors. The Minutes of the meeting held on 
Monday, 25 June 1923, were taken as read, confirmed and 
signed as correct. 

Mr. H. E. Box, Associate, attending for the first time since 
his election, was formally admitted by the President. 

The Secretary announced that the Council had nominated 
for election on 3 December, 21 Candidates for Fellowship, 
30 Candidates for Associateship, 1 Candidate for Honorary 
Fellowship, and 1 Candidate for Honorary Associateship. 

The names of these candidates, having been published in the 
JOURNAL, were taken as read (see pp. 655, 656). 

The President delivered the Inaugural Address of the 
Session. 

On the motion of the Rt. Hon. Lord Riddell, seconded by 
Mr. Sydney Smith (Chairman of the Kettering Urban District 
Council), a Vote of Thanks to the President was passed by 
acclamation. 

The President briefly expressed his acknowledgments. 

The President presented to Mr. W. Curtis Green [F.], 
A.R.A., Vice-President, the R.I.B.A. Bronze Medal and 
Diploma for the best London Street Frontage completed in the 
year 1922. 

Mr. Curtis Green briefly expressed his thanks. 

The President unveiled and formally presented to the Royal 
Institute the portrait of Mr. Paul Waterhouse, Past-President, 
painted by Sir William Orpen, R.A. Mr. Waterhouse ex- 
pressed his thanks to the meeting and to Sir William Orpen. 

The meeting closed at 9.45 p.m. 


LOST. 

At the opening General Meeting held at the Royal Society 
of Medicine, on Monday, 5th inst., an umbrella with a dark 
malacca handle, belonging to Mr. Walter Cave, was taken away 
and another one left in its place. 

Mr. Cave will be glad if his umbrella can be returned to the 
R.I.B.A. and exchanged with the one now in the Secretary’s 
Office. 


Arrangements have been made for the supply of the R.I.B.A. 
JouRNAL (post free) to members of the Allied Societies who are 
not members of the R.I.B.A. at a specially reduced subscription 
of 12s. a year. Those who wish to take advantage of this 
arrangement are requested to send their names to the Secretary 
of the R.I.B.A., 9 Conduit Street, W.1. 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL. 

Dates of Publication —1923 :—10th, 24th November ; 8th, 
22nd December. 1924:12th, 26th January; 9th, 23rd Feb- 
ruary; 8th, 22nd March; sth, 26th April; roth, 24th May; 
7th, 28th June; 12th July; 16th August; 20th September ; 
18th October. 
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